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THE publication of a volume of new army regulations is an event 
which should not be passed’ unnoticed, especially by those whose daily 
life and conduct they are intended to guide and govern. It is now 
almost, and practically quite, twenty years since we have been able to 
inspect a revised code of rules for the government of the armies of the 
United States. 

Is the work satisfactory? Yes, from our point of view, obtained 
by a comparison with those that have preceded it, most satisfactory 
and salutary for the army. It cannot be expected to meet all require- 
ments, for nothing human can; it cannot meet all views, because the 
views of nearly every one are in conflict with those of some one else 
differently constituted or differently placed in the military hierarchy. 

Does it take due heed of the wants and necessities of the soldier, 
or of that body of men upon whom the entire system is founded? 

It is our wish to inquire somewhat into this matter in no captious 
spirit, but with the sincere desire to aid in building up the defenses that 
surround our military life. 

An army is a body of armed men, selected from the comm ity 
by conscription, or by contract and agreement, for the purpose of police 
or defense of the state. In other words, its legitimate function is that 
of the self-preservation of the state or entire body politic. 

If not selected from the body politic, fears for its trustworthiness 
abound, and usually imported men thus employed are designated as 
mercenaries,—a term of reproach frequently made use of by the enemies 
of the institution. 

Vou, VIII.—No. 3. 15 
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The military institutions of this country are as much a growth and 
differentiation from its natural advancement as are its other institutions, 
But we do not desire to go into this subject at this time, wishing to 
confine our attention solely to the military body as we find it. We 
must assume the army or have it given to our hands, for manifestly 
the army must be raised—must exist—before it can well become sub- 
ject to revised or codified regulations. When a government by law 
establishes courts-martial, or grants to its general or higher officers 
the power to order courts-martial for all offenses of which men in 
that condition may be guilty, and especially to try men for mutiny or 
disobedience of orders, the foundation of the system of military dis- 
cipline is laid. 

The power to raise men, to place officers over them, and to issue 
orders to them, coupled finally with the power to compel obedience to 
such orders by trial by court-martial, solves the whole problem of 
military conduct. 

The steady flow, of current orders regarding the discipline, economy, 
and management of a military force, causes a large, unwieldy accumu- 
lation of rules, which naturally require arranging, codifying, and em- 
bedding into formal regulations, and when again promulgated to the 
army by proper authority, there results a “digested code of necessary, 
wholesome, and tried rules for the discipline, order, and government” 
of the army. The origin of our system is as follows : 

In the Continental Congress, upon June 3, 1775, there was “ re- 
sumed the consideration of the rules and regulations, which being gone 
through, were agreed to as follows: 

“Whereas, his Majesty’s most faithful subjects in these colonies are 
reduced to a dangerous and critical situation by the attempts of the 
British ministry to carry into execution, by force of arms, several 
unconstitutional and oppressive acts of the British Parliament for lay- 
ing taxes in America, to enforce the collection of those taxes, and for 
altering and changing the constitution and internal police of some of 
these colonies, in violation of the natural and civil rights of the 
colonies : 

“ And whereas, hostilities have been actually commenced in Massa- 
chusetts Bay by the British troops under the command of General 
Gage, and the lives of a number of the inhabitants of that colony 
destroyed ; the town of Boston not only having been long occupied as 
a garrisoned town in an enemy’s country, but the inhabitants thereof 
treated with a severity and cruelty not to be justified even towards 
declared enemies ; 

“ And whereas, large reinforcements have been ordered, and are 
soon expected, for the declared purpose of compelling these colonies to 
submit to the operation of the said acts, which hath rendered it necessary 
and an indispensable duty, for the express purpose of securing and de- 
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fending these colonies and preserving them in safety against all attempts to 
carry the said acts into execution, that an armed force be raised sufficient 
to defeat such hostile designs, and preserve and defend the lives, liberties, 
and immunities of the colonists ; for the due regulating and well ordering 
of which: 

“ Resolved, That the following rules and orders be attended to and 
observed by such forces as are or may hereafter be raised for the pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

“ ARTICLE 1, That every officer who shall be retained, and every 
soldier who shall serve in the Continental army, shall, at the time of 
his acceptance of his commission or enlistment, subscribe these rules 
and regulations, and that the officers and soldiers, already of that army, 
shall also, as soon as may be, subscribe the same ; from the time of which 
subscription every officer and soldier shall be bound by those regulations. 
But if any of the officers or soldiers now of the said army do not sub- 
scribe these rules and regulations, then they may be retained in the said 
army subject to the rules and regulations under which they entered into 
the service, or be discharged from the service at the option of the com- 
mander-in-chief.” 

To this first article followed sixty-eight others, or sixty-nine in all, 
which were amended by the addition of sixteen more, ending with the 
following : : 

16. “All officers and soldiers who shall willfully or through negligence 
disobey any general or special orders, shall be punished at the discretion of 
a regimental court-martial, where the offense is against a regimental order, 
and at the discretion of a general court-martial, where the offense is against 
an order given from the commander-in-chief, or the commanding officer of 
any detachment or post, and such general court-martial can be had.” 

These articles are found to be the same as those of 1863, with some 
exceptions, as follows: Articles 4, 33, 60, 61, 62, and 63, of 1863, are 
not in the first Articles of War. They relate to chaplains, the giving 
up of offenders to the civil authority, to brevet rank, and to the duties 
of the engineers. In these articles now under consideration the gen- 
eral-in-chief orders general courts-martial, which must consist of thirteen 
members, and a colonel, or regimental commander, a regimental court 
of five members, or less if that number could not be convened. So a com- 
manding officer of mixed corps could order a court similar to a regi- 
mental one for slight offenses. 

No provision was made for courts of inquiry. The regulations for 
courts-martial were brief, and evidently left to the custom of service in 
the English army at that date. 

These rules and regulations continued in force until after the decla- 
ration of independence, when, September 20, 1776, “ Congress resumed 
consideration of the Articles of War, which, being debated by para- 
graphs, were agreed to, as follows: 
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“ Resolved, That from and after the publication of the following 
articles in the respective armies of the United States the rules and arti- 
cles by which the said armies have heretofore been governed shall be, 
and they are, hereby repealed.” 

Article 1. “ That every officer who shall be retained in the army 
of the United States shall, at the time of his acceptance of his commis- 
sion, subscribe these rules and regulations.” 

These latter regulations were first termed “the Articles of War.” 
They were divided into sections according to subjects, and were for 
those days made admirably complete and comprehensive for the gov- 
ernment of a military body. 

The first article of Section I. requires all officers, on the acceptance 
of their commissions, to subscribe to these rules and regulations. Arti- 
cles 2 and 3 of this section relate to religious conduct and duty, and 
Article 4 punishes chaplains for absence from their duties,—a new 
article not in previous “rules and regulations.” 

Section II. relates to duties to superiors and to the regular con- 
stituted authorities, and forbids disrespectful conduct, disorder, and 
mutiny ; and thus on to the end of the five articles on this subject. 

Section XIII., Article 24, introduces for the first time the vexed 
subject of brevet commissions, and authorizes officers holding these 
commissions to take rank when sitting on “ courts-martial and on de- 
tachments, when composed of different corps ;” “but in the regiment, 
troop, or company to which such brevet officers and those who have 
commissions of a prior date do belong, they shall do duty and take rank 
both on courts-martial and on detachments, which shall be composed 
only of their own corps, according to the commissions by which they 
are mustered in the said corps.” 

Section XIV. relates to courts-martial; the subject elaborated 
and expanded far beyond anything in the previous “ rules and regula- 
tions.” 

Article 1, Section XIV., is as follows: “A general court-martial in 
the United States shall not consist of less than thirteen commissioned 
officers, and the president of such court-martial shall not be the com- 
mander-in-chief or commandant of the garrison where the offender 
shall be tried, nor be under the degree of a field-officer.” 

Article 2 directs that members of courts-martial, if of one corps, 
take rank as they are mustered in that corps; if of officers from differ- 
ent corps, “they take the same rank which they held in the army.” 

Article 3 provides for judge-advocate-general, or “ some person de- 
puted by him,” to prosecute offenders in the name of the United States, 
and to administer the oath, which is expanded from the old form into 
the present one. 

By Article 11 regimental courts are to have five members when 
practicable; when not, three may sit. 
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Article 13 provides that “ no commissioned officer shall be cashiered 
or dismissed from the service excepting by an order from the Congress, 
or by the sentence of a general court-martial.” 

Article 1, Section X VII., provides that “the officers and soldiers 
of any troops, whether minute-men, militia, or others being mustered 
and in Continental pay, shall, at all times and in all places, when joined 
or acting in conjunction with the regular forces of the United States, be 
governed by these Rules and Articles of War, and shall be subject to be 
tried by courts-martial in like manner with the officers and soldiers in 
the regular forces, save only that such courts-martial shall be composed 
entirely of militia officers of the same provincial corps with the offender. 

“That such militia and minute-men as are now in service, and have 
by particular contract with their respective States engaged to be governed 
by particular regulations while in Continental service, shall not be 
subject to the above Articles of War.” 

Article 2 of this section places all State officers next in rank below 
those “of the regular forces of the United States, when of the same 
rank or grade, and they are serving together.” 

The last article is similar in substance to the present sixty-second, 
and in general most of these old articles stand in the new regulations 
in the language used by the old Continental Congress in enacting those 
of 1776 at Philadelphia. 

To indicate the spirit of the Continental Congress, and to show that 
it had among its number men who well understood how to convert 
recruits into soldiers, we shall cite a resolution passed September 19, 
1776, upon the report of the board of war, as follows: 

“That the commander-in-chief of the forces of these States in the 
several departments be directed to give positive orders to the brigadier- 
generals and colonels, and all other officers in their several armies, that 
the troops under their command may, every day, be @alled together and 
trained in arms, in order that the officers and men may be perfected in 
the manual exercise and manceuvres and inured to the most exemplary 
discipline, and that all officers be assured that the Congress will consider 
activity and success in introducing discipline into the army among the 
best recommendations for promotion.” 

Again, the following resolution was passed upon November 29, 
1776, in regard to the care of men who may fall sick, etc., viz.: “That 
the general or commanding officer in each of the armies cause strict in- 
quiry to be made into the conduct of the directors of the hospitals and 
their surgeons, officers, and servants, and of the regimental surgeons, 
that if there has been any just gfound of complaint in those depart- 
ments the offenders may be punished. 

“That the colonel or commanding officer of every regiment make 
frequent inquiry into the health of the men under his command, and 
report the state thereof, with any negligence, malpractice, or other mis- 
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conduct of the surgeons or others, to the general and to Congress, 
delivering copies of such reports to all persons therein accused.” 

In this famous war a great deal was intrusted by the Continental 
Congress to his excellency the commander-in-chief, of which the follow- 
ing examples are given by way of illustration. 

Upon November 24, 1778, it was resolved “ That the board of war 
be authorized to finish the arrangement of the army, agreeably to the 
resolutions of Congress, and that the committee of arrangements furnish 
the board with such papers and documents as they are possessed of 
respecting the same, and that all disputes about rank in the army be 
referred to the commander-in-chief, to be determined according to the rules 
of the army.” 

And again, in the Continental Congress, January 23, 1779, among 
others it was resolved “That the commander-in-chief be directed to 
superintend and direct the military operations in all the departments in 
these States, subject to the regulations and orders of Congress from time 
to time, which are to be transmitted to the commander-in-chief, and by 
him to the departments for which they shall be calculated, except in 
cases of evident necessity, when they may be sent directly to the com- 
manding officer of the department, advising the commander-in-chief 
thereof.” 

And again, February 4, 1779, it was resolved “ That the commander- 
in-chief be directed to proceed in such manner as he shall judge expe- 
dient to complete the arrangement of the army, and to settle the relative | 
rank of officers under the grade of brigadier, agreeably to the principles 
established by an act of Congress of the 24th of November, 1778, and 
that the board of war furnish him with copies of the proceedings of the 
late committee of arrangement.” 

In regard to rank and promotions we find in the proceedings of the 
Continental Congtess upon November 24, 1778, the following : 

“ Whereas, the settlement of rank in the army of the United States 
has been attended with much difficulty and delay, inasmuch as no gen- 
eral principles have been adopted and uniformly pursued ; 

“ Resolved, therefore, That upon any dispute of rank the following 
rules shall be hereafter observed : 

1. “For determining rank in the Continental line, between all 
colonels and inferior officers of different States, between like officers of 
infantry and those of horse and artillery, appointed under the authority 
of Congress by virtue of a resolution of September 16, 1776, or by 
virtue of any subsequent resolution prior to January 1, 1777, all such 
officers shall be deemed to have their commissions dated on the day last 
mentioned, and their relative rank with respect to each other in the 
Continental line of the army shall be determined by their rank prior 
to the 16th day of September, 1776. This rule shall not be considered 
to affect the rank of the line within any State, or within the corps of 
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artillery, horse, or among the sixteen additional battalions where the 
rank has been settled, but shall be the rule to determine the relative 
rank within the particular line of artillery so far as the rank remains 
unsettled.” 

2. “In the second instance preference shall be given to commissions 
in the new levies and flying-camp.” 

3. “In determining rank between Continental officers in other 
respects equal, proper respect shall be had to their commissions in the 
militia where they have served in the Continental army for the space 
of one month.” 

4. “All colonels and inferior officers appointed to vacancies since 
the 5th day of January, 1777, shall take rank from the right of suc- 
cession to such vacancies.” 

5. “In all cases where the rank between two officers of different 
States is equal, or between an officer of State troops and one of cavalry, 
artillery, or of the additional battalions, the precedence is to be deter- 
mined by lot.” 

8... . “A resignation shall preclude any claim or benefit from 
former rank under a reappointment.” 

' “Whereas, it will be for the benefit of the service that some rule for 
promotion be established ; therefore, 

. “ Resolved, That it bé recommended to the several States to provide 
that in all future promotions officers rise regimentally to the rank of 
captain, and thence in the line of the State to the rank of colonel, ex- 
cept in cases where a preference may be given on account of distinguished 
merit,” 

And again, on May 25, 1781, the Congress resolved as follows in 
regard to promotions : 

“That the battalion promotions in the infantry, to the rank of com- 
manding officer, inclusive, where such battalion is annexed to any State, 
shall be in the line of such State. 

“That in regiments of infantry or legionary corps, not annexed to 
particular States, promotions to the rank of commanding officer, inclu- 
sive, be regimental or legionary. 

“That promotions in the cavalry and artillery be regimental to the 
rank of commanding officer, inclusive. 

“That in the cavalry and artillery brigadiers shall be made from 
the eldest regimental officers in those corps respectively. 

“That major-generals shall be made from the eldest brigadiers in 
the army, whether belonging to the infantry, cavalry, or artillery. 

“That all brigadiers hereafter to be made shall have relative rank 
respecting each other, agreeably to the date of their last battalion com- 
mission, priority of appointment notwithstanding. 

“ That officers not annexed to any line, serving in the family of the 
commander-in-chief, and those serving as aides-de-camp with other gen- 
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eral officers, retain the rank they now hold, and shall be eligible to com- 
mand upon detachments when the commander-in-chief or commanding 
officer of a department shall think proper.” 

A resolution of November 16, 1781, that the rules of promotion 
already established, as before recited, precluded promotions on account 
of extraordinary merit or eminent services, “was negatived,”’ and so 
was one introduced January 9, 1782, as follows : 

“That all promotions from the rank of brigadier-general to major- 
general be according to the established rules of the promotion of 
colonels to the rank of brigadier-generals.” 

The regulations which governed the small military force raised in 
1785, during the existence of the “confederacy of the States,” by an 
act in Congress of April 12, 1785, raising seven hundred men for 
service on the frontier, etc., contained the following paragraph : 

“That the said troops, when embodied, on their march, on duty, or 
in garrison, shall be subject to all the rules and regulations formed for 
the government of the late army, or such other rules as Congress or a 
committee of the States may form.” 

It was found, however, at this time, that owing to the scattered 
condition of the small number of troops authorized west and north of 
the Ohio, officers could not readily be assembled for the trial of offenses 
by general court-martial. The crime of desertion, which has always 
disgraced the American service from the beginning of the Revolution- 
ary war to the present day, prevailed to such an extent that for self- 
preservation alone some sharp examples had to be made. In January, 
1786, at Fort McIntosh, on the Ohio, Major John Palfgrave Wyllys 
approved the proceedings of an ordinary garrison court, which sen- 
tenced some deserters to death; but while in irons, awaiting approval 
by Congress, three other men deserted, were apprehended, brought 
back, and immediately put to death by order of Major Wyllys. When 
the report of Major Wyllys was referred to Congress by the Secretary 
of War, Congress passed a resolution setting at liberty the men already 
tried, on the ground of illegality, and ordered an inquiry by two field- 
officers and a captain, not of Major Wyllys’s, garrison, “to report to 
the Secretary of War a statement of facts only, in order to be presented 
to Congress.” Meanwhile, the Secretary of War was directed to have 
Major Wyllys arrested and kept in arrest until further order of Con- 
gress, and to send another field-officer to command Fort McIntosh. 

These constant desertions and their results enabled the Secretary of 
War to draw the attention of Congress to the omissions and defects in 
the existing Articles of War concerning the matter of courts-martial. 
And, in consequence thereof, May 31, 1786, Congress resumed consid- 
eration of the report of the committee to whom was referred the com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, regarding the Articles of War 
and courts-martial, and came to the following resolutions : 
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“ Whereas, crimes may be committed by officers aad soldiers serving 
with small detachments of the forces of the United States, and where 
there may not be a sufficient number of officers to hold a general court- 
martial according to the Rules and Articles of War, in consequence of 
which criminals may escape punishment, to the great injury of the 
discipline of the troops and the public service ; 

*“* Resolved, That the fourteenth section of the rules and articles for 
the better government of the troops of the United States, and such 
other articles as relate to the holding of courts-martial and the confir- 
mation of the sentences thereof, be, and they are hereby, repealed. 

“ Resolved, That the following rules and articles for the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the holding of courts-martial, and the confirma- 
tion of the sentences thereof, be duly observed and exactly obeyed by 
all officers and soldiers who are or shall be in the armies of the United 
States.” 

Article 1. “General courts-martial may consist of any number of 
commissioned officers from five to thirteen, inclusively ; but they shall 
not consist of less than thirteen where that number can be convened 
without manifest injury to the service.” 

There were in all twenty-seven articles adopted and two resolutions 
regarding desertion. These articles are nearly identical with the present 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 75, 79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 90, 92, 100, 
104, 106, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, in the codified Army Regula- 
tions of 1881. 

In October, 1787, when the new government under the present 
Constitution went into effect, the act of Congress continuing in service 
the body of seven hundred men authorized in 1785 recited “that the 
said troops shall be governed by such rules and articles of war as are, 
or shall be, established by Congress or a committee of the States.” 

And again, by an act approved September 29, 1789, we have the 
following : 

Section I. “That the establishment contained in the resolve of the 
late Congress of the 3d of October, 1787, except as to the mode of 
appointing the officers, and also as is hereinafter provided, be, and the 
same is hereby recognized to be, the establishment for the troops in the 
service of the United States.” 

Section II. relates to pay as fixed at above date. 

Section III. prescribes the oath for officers and enlisted men,—sub- 
stantially the present one. 

Section IV. “ That the said troops shall be governed by the Rules 
and Articles of War which have been established by the United States 
in Congress assembled, or by such rules and articles of war as may 
hereafter by law be established.” 

Section V. authorizes the militia to be called out for protection of 
the frontier, with pay and allowances of the troops above mentioned. 
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Section VI. terminates this act with the next session of Congress. 

This act was repealed by an act passed the next session “ for regu- 
lating the military establishment of the United States.” 

The new act provided for a regiment of infantry of twelve com- 
panies, commanded by a lieutenant-colonel commandant, and a battalion 
of artillery of four companies having a major for commandant. 

It also fixed the minimum height of men at five and a half feet, 
and age from eighteen to forty-five years, and besides pay gave each 
enlisted man, annually, one hat or helmet, one coat, one vest, two pairs 
of woolen and two pairs of linen overalls, four pairs of shoes, four 
shirts, two pairs of socks, one blanket, one stock and clasp, and one 
pair of buckles. They were enlisted for three years, and were required 
to be able-bodied men, and received as pay: privates, three dollars ; 
corporals, four ; sergeants, five; surgeon’s mates, twenty-four dollars ; 
surgeons, thirty ; ensigns, eighteen ; lieutenants, twenty-two ; captains, 
thirty ; majors, forty ; and lieutenant-colonel commandant, sixty dollars 
per month. The whole number of enlisted men was not to exceed 
twelve hundred and sixteen at any time. 

The officers, non-commissioned officers, privates, and musicians 
were to be governed by “ the Rules and Articles of War which have been 
established in Congress assembled, as far as may be applicable to the 
Constitution of the United States, or by such rules and articles as may 
hereafter by law be established.” 

In Jefferson’s administration the Articles of War were revised by 
an act approved April 10, 1806, “ for establishing rules and articles 
for the government of the armies of the United States.” 

In these articles the division into sections was dropped, and the 
articles were numbered from | to 101. A section was added at the end 
against spies, and another making void and of no effect the old laws and 
regulations under them, after the publication of this act, etc. 

In these articles is found for the first time the one in regard to the 
“functions of engineers,” and excluding them from the action of any 
orders “ except by the special order of the President,” ete. -As in the 
new articles of May 31, 1786, general courts-martial were made to 
consist of any number from five to thirteen, “ but not less than thirteen 
when that number can be convened without manifest injury to the 
service.” The articles in regard to courts of inquiry are the same as 
heretofore. 

Duane, in his Military Dictionary, published at Philadelphia in 
1810, under the head of regulations for the American army, remarks: 

“There is no coherent or consistent system of regulations in exist- 
ence for the military establishment of the United States. The economy 
of military arrangement is as essential as the discipline of the field to 
secure the effects of military operations. 

“There should be a well-digested system of regulations, and upon 
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that system should be engrafted a staff susceptible of adaptation to 
the peace or the war establishment of the smallest or the largest 
force. ... 

“At present the regulations of the United States army are confined 
to a few general orders from the War Department on detached points 
of service, and of occasional orders of the commander-in-chief, issued 
upon some exigency, at remote periods, and adopted into permanent 
use. In many instances these regulations have been altered by the 
War Office, in others the circumstances which gave rise to them have 
ceased, and the regulations become obsolete or inappropriate.” 

After the introduction from which the above-cited extracts are 
taken, the principal regulations in force at the beginning of the year 
1810 are given in the form of orders issued by the commander-in-chief 
at headquarters, Fort Washington, May 22, 1797, prefaced as follows: 

“To prevent the necessity of repetition, to establish principle, 
without which there can be no permanent order, to define the rights of 
individuals, to “exclude caprice, to promote economy and precision, to 
disseminate a uniformity of duty and of service throughout the army, 
and to impress the necessary ideas of subordination and discipline, the 
following regulations have been digested and must be duly respected 
by all ranks.” 

These regulations are numbered from 1 to 23, beginning with 
precedence in command, and ending as follows: 

“Tn military institutions the force of example is incalculable; no 
officer, therefore, off duty can be excused from parades, regimental or 
general, except in case of actual sickness or confinement; the officer 
who feigns sickness to elude duty is a dishonor to his cloth, and will 
be held in infamy ; and should any officer or non-commissioned officer 
(be his command ever so diminutive) betray such indolence and insen- 
sibility of professional obligation as to omit one regular roll-call, he 
shall be made an example to the army. 

“These orders are to be read to the troops on the first day of the 
months of January, April, July, and October.” 

Among other regulations are No. XX., that “ garrisons of posts are 
not to be varied, except by the officer who establishes them, or his su- 
perior,” and XXI., that “commanding officers of posts, under the 
grade of field-officers, are to be relieved annually, and majors bien- 
nially ; this rotation is founded in the principles of justice and sound 
policy ;” and XXII., “The use of cards and dice are strictly prohibited 
in camp or quarters, except for the game of backgammon.” 

Among others we have the following orders: 

‘¢ HEADQUARTERS, NEW ORLEANS, 
“March 381, 1807. 

“The following regulations are to be considered of standing import, 

and are to be punctually observed until revoked: 
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“ All commanding officers are in person to command the daily parades 
of their respective garrisons, unless prevented by indisposition. 

“ The troops are to be exercised once a week in battalion, and by com- 
panies twice a week, when the weather may permit, without prejudice to 
the arms or the health of the men. 

“ Whenever a superior officer shall visit a post or garrison, it is the 
duty of the commanding officer immediately to wait upon him, and 
make a tender of the keys, returns, reports, regulations, and instructions 
relative to the said post or garrison, and receive his orders. 

“Quarter guards are not permitted in garrison, nor are guards of 
quarters allowed, except to the commanding officer and those who are 
entitled to them by established regulation. 

“The guards are invariably to be exercised by the officer of the 
day, when the weather may permit, before they are marched off the 
grand parade for their posts. . 

“ Awkward recruits are to be drilled daily until perfected in the 
elements of their profession.” 

From the few regulations of General Henry Dearborn, Secretary 
of War, published in 1801, we extract the following: 

“ No repairs shall be made to any barracks or building which shall 
incur a disbursement of money exceeding fifty dollars but by order of 
the Secretary of War.” [The limit is now five hundred dollars. ] 

“As often as any matter which may require any special or extra 
expense can wait without material injury to the service, for a communi- 
cation to, and the direction of, the Secretary of War or the commander 
of the army, it is not to be undertaken till after such communication 
and direction shall have been had. 

“The quartermaster-general, his deputies, and assistants are pri- 
marily charged with making the disbursements in the cases above men- 
tioned. When there is no such officer, the agent of the War Depart- 
ment in the vicinity shall do it. All orders for such disbursements 
must be definite and in writing, to be transmitted with the accounts of 
them to the accountant of the War Department; all disbursements 
made in pursuance of these regulations must be substantiated by such 
vouchers as shall be prescribed by the said accountant.” 

Again, we have “rules adopted by the President of the United 
States relative to promotions in the army.” 

“Promotions in the army of the United States shall hereafter be 
made agreeably to the regulations in force previous to those of the 3d 
of September, 1799, which were promulgated in general orders, dated 
the 9th of that month. 

“Promotions to the rank of captain shall be made regimentally, 
and to the rank of major and lieutenant-colonel in the lines of the 
artillery and infantry respectively. 

“ The officer next in rank, on the happening of a vacancy, shall be 
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considered, in ordinary cases, as the proper person to fill the same; but 
this rule may be subject to exceptions in extraordinary cases. 
“Given at the War Office of the United States, this 26th day of 
May, 1801. 
“HENRY DEARBORN, 
“Secretary of War. 


“The above rules for promotion in the infantry and artillery are 
applicable to the cavalry and riflemen. 
“No officer will consider himself as filling a vacancy until he 
receive notice thereof through the Department of War. 
“H. DEARBORN. 
‘« March 7, 1808.’ 


Regulations fixing the allowances, etc., include the whole body of 
them as then known, according to Duane. At this time the com- 
manding general had four rooms and a kitchen, his aide one room, a 
field-officer two rooms, a captain one, and two subalterns one room. 
The general commanding, in winter, had two and a half cords of wood 
per month, a field-officer one cord and a half per month, and every 
other commissioned officer one cord per month. In summer half this 
quantity was allowed. Upon change of station a colonel was allowed 
to carry seven hundred and fifty pounds of baggage, and an ensign two 
hundred and fifty pounds. Two quires of letter-paper per annum, 
“with a proportionate allowance of ink, quills, and wafers,” were 
allowed a commissioned officer of the army for his use. 

Upon May 1, 1813, there was published from the adjutant and 
inspector-general’s office a book of “ Military Laws and Rules and 
Regulations for the armies of the United States.” 

This body of regulations began with the Articles of War of 1806, 
to which we have already made reference as approved by Thomas 
Jefferson. It next gave extracts of laws and acts of Congress in force 
up to, and including the act approved by, Madison, February 2, 1813. 

Then follow “ Rules and Regulations.” The first paragraph is as 
follows : 


“RANK OF REGIMENTS. 


“1st. The light artillery. 


2d. The light dragoons. Mihi thn wane st tania 
3d. The foot artillery. eile madiedailiaad 
4th. The infantry. Perry 


5th. The riflemen. 

6th. The volunteers in the According to the numbers given 
service of the United States. to them respectively by the general 

7th. The militia drafts. commanding. 
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“This regulation is confined to parades. On all other occasions 
regiments will be drawn up in the way which shall be directed by the 
general or other commanding officer. 


“RANK OF OFFICERS. 


“In all cases in which command shall not have been specially 
given, the eldest officer, whether of cavalry, artillery, or of infantry, 
will command. 

“ Officers of the regular army of the same grade with those of the 
volunteers and militia have precedence of these, whatever may be the 
dates of their respective commissions. 

“ There is no precedence between staff departments. The officers 
assigned to these will take rank, first, from the brevets they hold ; and, 
second, from the rank they respectively have in the line. 


“RULES WITH REGARD TO PROMOTION. 


1. “ Original vacancies will be supplied by selection; accidental 
vacancies by seniority, excepting in extraordinary cases.” 

2. “ Promotions to the rank of captain will be made regimentally ; 
to that of field appointments by line, the light artillery, dragoons, 
artillery, infantry, and riflemen being always kept distinct.” 

3. “ No officer shall be entitled to the pay, rations, or emoluments 
annexed to any office until he shall have notice of his appointment 
thereto from the War Department, or from a general officer, with 
respect to appointments in the gift of generals. 


“INSTRUCTION OF THE TROOPS. 


“This shall be governed by circumstances as to time, place, and 
frequency, of which the commanding general will judge. The mode 
of infantry discipline, adopted by regulation of the War Department, 
will be observed.” 

Among the duties of the inspectors-general we find the following: 


“MAKING HALF-YEARLY CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS TO THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 


“ These reports will relate to the conduct of corps and to that of 
individuals composing them. They shall be submitted to the general 
commanding the army, and shall receive from him his remarks in 
writing before they are transmitted to the War Department. 

“ They shall specify,— 
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Ist. “'The progress made by each corps or regiment in military 
discipline in general, and particularly in a knowledge of the evolutions 
prescribed for the practice of the troops; in habits of obedience and 
attention to personal appearance, and to the rules of interior economy.” 

2d. “ Whether the field and company officers respectively know 
their duty and are able and willing to perform it? whether the sub- 
alterns are severally sober, active, and industrious, careful to acquire 
knowledge, and to communicate it to the non-commissioned officers 
and privates ? whether the adjutant, quartermaster, and paymaster are 
competent to the duties assigned to them? whether the regimental 
books are kept with accuracy and regularity, and whether the non- 
commissioned officers perform their duty with promptitude and 
effect? ... 

“On each of these heads there will be a special report, and in what 
may be said on the 2d all possible frankness is expected. One motive 
the more to this will be found in the solemn declaration of the govern- 
ment, that while it shall be its invariable practice to distinguish and to 
reward merit of every description and in every grade, all pretensions 
not having that foundation, however propped and patronized by names, 
will be utterly disregarded.” 

In the regulations of the quartermaster’s department a major-gen- 
eral is allowed three rooms and kitchen; a brigadier, two rooms and 
kitchen ; assistant adjutant-generals, brigade majors, judge-advocates, 
ete., one room, and subaltern officers one room for two officers. 


“ No compensation in money to be made in lieu of allowances of 
fuel or quarters, and no fuel to be drawn but within the month for 
which it is due. 

“Coal may be issued in proportion to the cost of wood in lieu 
thereof.” 


ALLOWANCE OF TRANSPORTATION. 


“To each company or detachment of one hundred men shall be 
allowed one four-horse wagon and team or two two-horse wagons and 
teams for the conveyance of baggage and camp equipage, consisting of 
one common tent, one iron kettle, and two tin pans for every six men.” 


UNIFORM OF THE ARMY. 


Articles of War 100. “The President of the United States shall 
have power to prescribe the uniform of the army.” 


“CHANGES IN THE UNIFORM OF THE ARMY. 


“The coat of the infantry and artillery shall be uniformly blue; no 
red collars or cuffs ; and no lace shall be worn by any grade, excepting 
in epaulets and sword-knots.”’ 
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‘‘ MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 


“ No surgeon of the army shall be engaged in private practice. 

“No officer, commissioned or non-commissioned, shall be the agent 
of a contractor. 

“ No order shall be given to officers seeking a furlough for their own 
convenience which shall have the effect of entitling them to an allowance 
for transportation of baggage. 

“ All officers, whatever may be their rank, passing through a garri- 
son town or established military post, shall report their arrival at such 
town or post to the commanding officer ; by written notice if the officer 
arriving be elder in rank, and personally if he be younger in rank 
than the officer commanding. 

“ All officers arriving at the seat of government will in like manner 
report to the adjutant and inspector-general.” 


In January, 1820, Daniel Parker, brigadier-general, adjutant and 
inspector-general of the army, issued an “ Army Regulations,” by order 
of the Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun. In this book the regula- 
tions of 1813, in some particulars, are amplified and extended in vari- 
ous ways, but not to the extent which might be expected after a great 
war. Rank of regiments, rank of officers, and rules in regard to pro- 
motion remain the same, with an addition giving authority for transfers 
upon mutual application. 

Under the head of “ Staff of the Army” are found the “ duties of the 
adjutant-general,” as the “distribution of orders,” “ details of service,” 
“instruction of the troops in the manual exercise, and the evolutions 
and arrangement of them when brought into action.” 


THE INSTRUCTION OF THE TROOPS. 


“This shal] be governed by circumstances as to time, place, and fre- 
quency, of which the commanding general will judge. ‘The mode of in- 
fantry discipline (drill, parade, etc.) adopted by regulation of the War 
Department will be observed.” 

The duties of inspectors-general are made very important. Besides 
“ mustering and inspecting troops of the line, and militia detachments 
serving with them,” they select places of encampment and post the 
guard, superintend the police of the camp and of the march, inspect 
parades, and muke half-yearly “confidential reports, for the information 
of the War Department, of the state of the army, division, or detach- 
ment to which they belong.” They “regulate all sutlers and markets 
within any camp, cantonment, or garrison ;” “inspect the order of 
march,” and “ punish all infraction of it.” They are “to punish any 
want of care or cleanliness in tents, barracks, or hospitals.” 
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The quartermaster-general also has important duties imposed upon 
him, and under the head of general instructions are the following: 

“The quartermaster-general will be stationed at the city of Wash- 
ington, and will, wnder the direction of the Secretary of War, have con- 
trol of the deputies and assistants, and of all officers and agents acting 
in, or making disbursements on account of, the départment, in every- 
thing relating to the administrative branch of their duties and their ac- 
countability. He will be allowed one assistant and as many subalterns 
as may be necessary for the discharge of the duties of his office. 

“ All communications relating to the duties of the department, or 
to any branch or officer thereof, except from commanding generals of 
divisions or armies, shall be addressed to the quartermaster-general. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the quartermaster-general to make himself 
acquainted with the frontiers, both maritime and interior, and with the 
avenues leading to the contiguous Indian and foreign territories ; with 
the resources of the country in military supplies, and the means of 
transportation particularly of the districts on the frontiers; with the 
most eligible points for concentrating troops and collecting supplies, 
whether in relation to offensive or defensive operations ; with the rela- 
tive expense of concentrating at particular positions, and the relative 
military advantages of those positions. It shall also be his duty to 
designate the routes of communication between different posts and 
armies, the course of military roads, and the sites for permanent and 
temporary depots of provisions and military stores. 

“The deputies, assistant deputies, regimental and battalion quarter- 
masters are required to collect information in relation to all those 
points, and to make themselves acquainted with the state of the roads, 
the course and description of the rivers, and the most direct routes be- 
tween the different military posts within their respective departments. 

“ All officers are prohibited from ordering purchases or directing <is- 
bursements not provided for by the regulations of the War Department. 

“ Officers of the quartermaster’s department will not be allowed to 
engage, directly or indirectly, in trade or traffic of any description. 

“ The quartermaster-general may, whenever he shall deem it neces- 
sary, cause a thorough inspection to be made of the books and accounts 
of the quartermasters, and of all officers and agents making disburse- 
ments on account of the departnient. This inspection shall embrace 
property as well as money, shall extend to contracts, to prices paid for 
articles purchased, prices paid for transportation, and, generally, to 
every article of supply, and to all objects connected with the depart- 
ment. 

“The books and accounts of the quartermaster-general will be 
subject to a similar inspection. 

“ Inspecting officers will notice in their reports all orders of com- 
manding officers requiring the expenditure of money contrary to regu- 

Vou, VIII.—No. 3. 16 
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lations, and they will state particularly whether supplies are forwarded 
promptly. 

“ Generals and other officers are prohibited from appointing officers 
or agents to make disbursements on account of the quartermaster’s 
department except on the most urgent occasions, when they will imme- 
diately report the flecessity for such appointment to the Department of 
War. The general, or officer making appointments Of this nature, 
shall, in all cases, receive the funds which are to be placed in the hands 
of the officer or agent, and shall himself be held individually responsible 
for the proper application of the same. 

“ Quartermasters will not be required to make expenditures imme- 
diately connnected with the operation of the subsistence department, 
except for the hire of store-houses and transportation of supplies. All 
stationery, scales, weights, and measures for the use of the issuing com- 
missaries, and all other expenditures incident to the operation of that 
department, must be paid from the fund of that department.” 

The fuel allowance for winter has been increased, and for summer 
cut down to one cord of wood to officers above the rank of captain, 
and one-half cord to those below. The allowance of room remains 
the same. The following regulations are found under the head of 
“ Fuel and Quarters” : 

“The senior officer shall in every instance have the choice of 
quarters, in succession from the highest to the lowest grade, except in 
regular cantonments, when company officers shall take their stations as 
in camp. 

“ At all posts in the vicinity of public or Indian lands, which 
afford fire-wood, the necessary fuel will be provided by the troops, 
under the direction of the several commanding officers.” 

An officer is given three quires of paper instead of two per annum, 
and a colonel may carry eight hundred pounds of baggage when 
changing station, the lowest commissioned officer five hundred pounds, 
and a cadet four hundred and fifty pounds. 

The following wagon transportation is allowed on the march : 

“Each company or detachment of seventy-eight men shall be 
allowed for the conveyance of camp equipage and the baggage of com- 
pany officers, when marching with the companies or detachments to 
which they belong, one four-horse wagon and team, or two two-horse 
wagons and teams. 

“For the conveyance of the baggage of the field- and staff-officers 
of a regiment or battalion, when marching with their regiment or bat- 
talion, one two-horse wagon and team.” 

“To each regimental hospital, for the conveyance of medicines, 
hospital furniture, hospital stores, and cooking utensils, one two-horse 


wagon and team.” 
(To be continued.) 










REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD NAVY. 


EIGHTY-THREE DAYS IN THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN, ON 
BOARD THE UNITED STATES SHIP “DECATUR,” 1854-55. 






A TELEGRAM received from Washington, District of Columbia, at 10 
A.M., January 9, 1854, directed the United States ship “ Decatur,” 
then lying at a wharf in the Charlestown, Massachusetts, Navy-Yard, 
partly filled with snow, and with only the battery and empty tanks on 
board, and half of her destined crew in New York, to be dispatched 
to sea at daylight the next morning, “ to search for the disabled steam- 
ship ‘San Francisco,’ with a regiment of United States soldiers on 
board, en route to California ;” and at 8 a.M. on January 10, in a 
blinding northeast snow-storm, that ship, with a “tug” alongside, was 
standing down Boston Bay bound to sea. After an unsuccessful search 
(the steamer having been scuttled before the “ Decatur” reached the 
ocean) she put into Norfolk, Virginia, in order to complete her outfits 
and receive those officers who were unable to join the ship before sail- 
ing from Boston. Delayed in this port several months to await the 
issue of some unpleasantness existing between England and the United 
States, finally orders came for the ship to proceed on her cruise, and at 
five o’clock A.M. on the 16th day of June, 1854, the United States 
sloop-of-war “ Decatur,” Commander Isaac 8. Sterrett, United States 
navy, weighed from Hampton Roads, Virginia, for the Pacific Ocean, 
and with light variable winds, hazy weather, and a smooth sea, the 
inner edge of the Gulf Stream was reached, and after encountering 
large masses of gulf-weed in the centre and on the off-shore limits, 
where the thermometer indicated a temperature of eighty-five degrees, 
and the reckoning a current varying from fifty to sixty-six miles per 
day, the ship emerged from the eastern border of this “ mighty river” 
on the 21st. 

Large quantities of gulf-weed were subjected to an examination 
under a powerful microscope, with a view of ascertaining a little knowl- 
edge of its history, and the results fully satisfied me that this weed 
originates, grows, fructifies, and dies in the water ; that it is neither an 
inhabitant of the coral reefs nor of the ocean’s bottom, but bears a 
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similar relation to the Gulf Stream that an air plant does to a tropical 
forest. While conducting these examinations it occurred to me that a 
naturalist could satisfactorily pass months of interesting explorations 
among the curious animal and animalcular life to be found here in, 
apparently, myriads of unknown species. Researches into the physical 
formation and habits of the physalis, under the appellation of Portu- 
guese man-of-war,—a beautiful floating acaleph, inhabiting the tropi- 
cal ocean and several latitudinal degrees of the adjacent temperature 
waters,—would alone well repay any discomforts endured. 

This animal is a semi-transparent vesicle, of a deep blue tinge, ap- 
parently filled with air, and possessing the power, when surprised or 
alarmed, of emitting a light, varying in intensity from that of a spark 
to a weak candle, enduring from a few moments to several minutes 
of time. In shape it resembles the neck of a squash or gourd, grace- 
fully rounded at the larger end, from the under side of which de- 
pend numerous tentacles, varying in length, when extended, from a 
few feet to one hundred and fifty or more,' resembling strings of fine 
ultramarine-colored beads, and capable of being contracted into a small 
mass at the point of emanation under the body. These tentacles pos- 
sess the quality of producing violent electrical shocks, benumbing in 
their effects, and at the same time of instantly and firmly adhering to 
any life-bearing body brought in contact with them. Diagonally cross- 
ing the upper surface, or back, is a thin, transparent, pink-tinted mem- 
brane or crest, acting in the capacity of a sail, and capable of being 
raised or lowered at will. When disposed to satisfy its appetite, the 
animal rests quietly on the water, with sail furled and tentacles ex- 
tended, and radiating in every direction, until a luckless fish happens 
to touch one, when the latter becomes paralyzed, and the insidious 
beads, firmly grasping the prisoner, commence to contract, and slowly 
draw the captive to the point of tentacular adhesion, where it is se- 
cured and consumed by the hungry man-of-war, or else sail is made 
and the prey towed at the pleasure of the captor. 

On several occasions 1 have witnessed the singular feat of a large 
‘physalis, from seven to eight inches in length, with all sail set towing 
a fish fully a foot long against a fresh trade-wind, and I have fre- 
“quently found small fish in various stages of consumption, while 
others, attached to the tentacles, were drawn within distances varying 
from a few inches to several feet. While securing a number of this 
class of -acalephs near the Gulf Stream’s outer edge, one of the men in 
raising a large one from the water with his hand received a shock 
which completely paralyzed both hand and arm, producing intense 


1In the harbor of Porto Grande, St. Vincent’s Island, Cape de Verdes, I cap- 
tured a fine large Portuguese man-of-man, and the beaded tentacle by which I reeled 
it in measured (as near as it was practicable to do so accurately with a full-charged 
electrical string) about one hundred and seventy-five feet. 
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pain, and caused them to enlarge to a dangerous degree, and nearly a 
week elapsed before the limb recovered its normal condition. 

Departmental instructions required the ship to pursue one of the 
three sailing routes to Brazil as laid down by Lieutenant Maury, and 
the middle one being selected, no difficulties intervened to prevent a 
successful following of that track (which carried the vessel west of the 
Doldrum region) until she had reached the seventh degree of north 
latitude, in longitude 30° west, when a fresh south-southwest wind 
necessitated her going eastward to longitude 23° 48’ west before she 
could get about with any prospect of weathering Cape Frio; but the 
wind’s direction remaining unaltered, and assisted by a westerly cur- 
rent averaging fifty miles a day, 30° 35’ west longitude was reached 
ere a southeast trade permitted the ship to cross the equator. 

On July 20, in latitude 11° 30’ north, longitude 38° 13’ west, the 
Amazon bearing southwest distant nine hundred and sixty miles, the 
“Decatur” entered and passed over a large area of dark-green water, 
slightly discolored with mud, and one degree fresher than the sur- 
rounding blue water, the thermometer reading seventy-nine degrees. 

Stormy petrel disappeared in latitude 28° north, and were not again 
met with until reaching the seventh degree of north latitude; and from 
thence to the equator large numbers daily flocked around the ship, when 
they disappeared, and were not again seen until after passing latitude 
4° south, 

After crossing the “line” the ship was closexhauled to a southeast 
trade, with a fair prospect of weathering South America’s most eastern 
point; but on passing Fernando de Noronha, the wind’s southern tend- 
ency, together with a strong northwesterly current, forced the vessel 
into the coast north of Parahiba, requiring eight days of hard beating to 
round Cape St. Augustine, the time being enlivened by fine land views, 
large shoals of sperm-whales, and in examining Brazil-weed, a plant 
varying principally from that found in the Gulf Stream in possessing 
a broad, dark-green leaf. It is, undoubtedly, a variety of that species. 

On the afternoon of August 27, seventy-two days out from Chesa- 
peake Bay, the “ Decatur” cast anchor in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, 
having encountered on the passage only two hours of northeast trade- 
winds. The “middle route,” in this instance, had demonstrated no 
superiority in time over the old or eastern one, or in any other respect, 
beyond escaping the tedious drag through the “ Doldrum region.” 

As no ship of the “ Decatur’s” class had ever sailed from east to 
west through the Strait of Magellan,—several having failed in at- 
tempting it,—and to settle existing doubts regarding this passage in 
the interests of commerce, in addition to personal preferences, and also 
“to afford exercise and excitement to those under him,” as required by 
his instructions, Captain Sterrett decided upon making an effort to reach 
the Pacific by this route, and while in port all obtainable information 
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regarding that body of water was collected and carefully digested ; and 
the arrival of the United States steamer “ Massachusetts,” on Septem- 
ber 9, also en route to the Pacific, removed any_uncertainty, if any ex- 
isted, as to the feasibility of the undertaking, as by sailing in company 
any serious impediments arising under canvas could be overcome by’ 
the steam generated in the boilers of that vessel. Therefore it was de- 
cided that the two ships should remain together until their arrival in 
the western ocean, designating certain positions along the coast for ren- 
dezvousing in case of separating. 

Both vessels being ready for sea, on September 21 the “ Massa- 
chusetts” took her consort in tow, and when clear of the land cast off 
the hawsers, hauled fires, triced up the propeller, and the two ships 
made sail, standing to the southward in company. 

September 22 commenced with a moderate southeast gale, accom- 
panied by heavy rain-squalls, and during the early evening, while 
making the ship snug for the night by triple reefing the topsails and 
sending down the pole topgallant-masts, the steamer was reported 
as “keeping away”; and while endeavoring to ascertain her object for 
so doing, a rain-squall suddenly hid her from view, and supposing she 
had borne away to ease the topgallant-masts in her effort to strike them, 
the “ Decatur’s” helm was put a-weather to avoid separating, and occa- 
sional guns fired to indicate her position ; but the rain continuing and 
no response being made, in half an hour she was brought to the wind 
again to avoid a lee shore. The weather having cleared during the 
night, and the “ Massachusetts” not visible at daylight, sail was made 
for the first point of rendezvous ; but not finding her there or at any of 
the designated places, the “ Decatur” pursued her way alone towards 
the strait, encountering only a few‘hours of dirty weather while pass- 
ing the Rio de la Plata. In connection with this river I am reminded 
of a circumstance which occurred in 1844, while becalmed off its mouth 
in the United States ship “ Boston.” A fine, large, brown albatross was 
caught by means of a baited fish-hook, and a label made of hard sole 
leather, marked with the ship’s name cut in deep letters, was securely 
wired to his neck, when the bird, on being liberated, lost no time in 
expressing his appreciation of an unexpected freedom by gracefully cir- 
cling around the vessel until night hid him from view. In the spring of 
1868, or thereabouts, a merchant ship from the Eastern States arrived 
at San Francisco, California, and her captain published in the Evening 
Bulletin that on the voyage out, and while passing the La Plata, he 
“ caught a large brown albatross, bearing a sole leather label wired to its 
neck, at, apparently, no recent date, as the letters of a name originally cut 
in the leather were all worn away excepting the last two, which were dis- 
tinguishable as an O and an N.” Accepting the natural conclusion of 
this being the identical bird labeled by the “ Boston,” the circumstance 
possesses an interest bearing upon the probable longevity of the albatross. 
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The “ Decatur” continued her way south, with little worthy of note 
transpiring beyond keeping within fifteen or twenty miles of the coast 
south of the La Plata, to avoid the heavy weather usually found off 
shore, until October 10, when about one hundred miles from Cape Vir- 
gin, the barometer fell to 29.28, followed by a gale from southwest ; 
and at 10 a.m., October 11, the glass rose to 29.40, when the wind sud- 
denly increased to a furious storm, without a cloud in the sky, raising 
a short, heavy, chop-sea, the waves following each other so rapidly 
that frequently it became impossible for the ship to recover from the 
effects of one before the second and third were upon and bearing her 
over to a terribly dangerous degree. On one occasion she was hove so 
far down before the fourth sea passed and enabled her to recover that 
she was completely on her beam-ends and in danger of turning bot- 
tom up. 

During the afternoon both wind and sea rapidly abated, when sail 
was made, and the ship headed for the land, accompanied by numerous 
albatross and Cape pigeons. At 3 P.M. on the day succeeding the gale 
the ship made Cape Virgin, and at sundown had closed in with the 
coast a few miles north of that headland, where, during the night, she 
remained standing “off and on,” sounding in from thirty-three to 
forty-three fathoms. At 9 A.m., October 13, the weather being favor- 
able and the wind westerly, the ship filled and stood to the southward, 
giving Cape Virgin a berth of two and a quarter miles (passing it in 
ten fathoms of water), and two hours later the “ Decatur” had rounded 
Dungeness and was fairly in tlte eastern entrance to the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, when the wind failing, she drifted in some five or six miles 
with a flood-tide, and about the same distance out again on the P.M. 
ebb. Thus commenced one of the most persistent, determined, desper- 
ate struggles ever entered into by a ship against the elements, and her 
failure in achieving a triumphant success was due solely to a difference 
of twelve inches in the trim, she being on an even keel, or by the head, 
instead of a foot or more by the stern. In the former condition the 
“ Decatur” was dull and heavy in her movements, but in the latter 
few vessels could surpass her in working to windward. 

Throughout the day huge columns of smoke ascended from the high 
lands forming Cape Espirita Santo in Tierra del Fuego. A similar 
unexplained phenomenon in Magellan’s time furnished a name for this 
desolate and uninteresting country. At midnight a breeze springing 
up with the flood, course was laid for Cape Possession, the vessel keep- 
ing in forty fathoms water, and at daylight that promontory bore 
northeast four miles away on the starboard quarter ; and while standing 
towards Narrow Bank (any approach to Orange Bank being readily 
indicated by the lead) the water suddenly shoaled from twenty-one to 
six fathoms, and after several stretches in from five to six fathoms the 
ship succeeded in regaining the channel, when the stream anchor was 
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let go in twenty-one fathoms to await the flood-tide, which, it is said, 
rises twenty-seven feet in this neighborhood. At 3 P.M. a light north- 
east breeze rising with the incoming tide, the ship weighed anchor and 
passed the First Narrows with port studding-sails set, while the solemn 
penguins, standing on the rocky cliffs, grimly viewed the novel spec- 
tacle of a war-ship disturbing the solitude of these inland Patagonian 
waters. The wind dying out soon after leaving the narrows, good 
anchorage was found in fourteen fathoms about two miles from Baran- 
cas’ Bluff, where the current did not exceed two and a half knots on 
either tide,—reported to rise eighteen feet on one side of St. Philip’s 
Bay and twenty-seven on the other,—and across which, and north of 
Triton Bank, the ship sailed on the 15th, and anchored in seventeen 
fathoms (on clay bottom covered with shells), abreast of the sand-hills 
forming Cape Gregory. ' 

The 16th ushered in a wind-storm, which, on a rising barometer, 
amounted to almost a hurricane; and on its subsiding parties visited the 
shore, where they found only numerous traces of Patagonians, Guan- 
acos tucotocos, a species of mouse. 

On the 18th, the weather being unusually fine, the Second Narrows 
were soon cleared, when a sudden gale from the westward drove the 
ship back to leeward of Cape Gregory, where, in half an hour after 
anchoring, she was plunging her three head-booms under “ at every 
jump.” At six o’clock on the following morning, with favorable 
weather, the ship, without difficulty, passed the narrows from which 
she was driven the previous evening, arfd entered Royal Roads, when 
the wind heading and falling light, she sagged over towards Oazy 
Harbor, where the anchor was let go in seven and a half fathoms. 
The gunners were quickly on shore, but beyond tarns no game was 
found, and with only a few stunted bushes to interest, they soon re- 
turned, sadly disappointed with that part of Patagonia. From this 
position high, snow-covered mountains were seen to the southward and 
westward. 

After enduring two days of strong southerly winds with frequent 
snow-squalls, a good anchorage was found on the northern side of 
Elizabeth Island, about three-fourths of a mile from its eastern end, 
where wild celery and water-cresses were found in great abundance. 
Game appeared to be plentiful, while the shores here, as well as in all 
parts of the strait, abounded in mussels. Here, for the first time, we 
met that remarkable bird—the steamer-duck. This bird, although 
bearing, I believe, no relation to the family, is in appearance a diminu- 
tive penguin, standing erect, sometimes measuring forty inches from the 
extremity of the bill to that of the tail, possessing the same apology for 
a wing, incapable of flying, and derives its name from the striking re- 
semblance it bears, when swimming, to a miniature side-wheel steam- 
boat divested of her smoke-stack ; the strong, small, peculiarly-formed 
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wings, covered with short, rigid feathers, striking the water in a man- 
ner and with a rapidity sufficiently great as to warrant the impression. 
On being approached or surprised, these birds, with a waddling gait, 
walk away leisurely until reaching the water, when their speed becomes 
something marvelous, probably reaching from twelve to fifteen miles 
an hour. It is difficult to kill them on account of their wariness and 
thick coat of feathers. I found the flesh dry, slightly tainted with a 
fishy flavor, and altogether not very palatable. 

By careful sounding I found three and four fathoms close into all 
the points at the northeastern end of Elizabeth Island. 

October 24, with clear, beautiful weather, and a fine southerly 
breeze, the ship stood down the south side of the above-named island, 
and the same evening entered Laredo Bay. Here the sportsmen were 
disappointed in finding only a few ducks where they had anticipated 
the presence of immense flocks; and as salt provisions were beginning 
to “drag” somewhat heavily, the other people on board also shared in 
their misfortunes. 

This region was said to be inhabited by the most ferocious tribe in 
southern South America, in whose veins mingled the blood of both 
the Patagonian and Fuegian races ; and it appeared these Indians were 
the only ones residing on the northern side of the strait who ever ven- 
tured on the water, they evidently inheriting that Alert from the 
Fuegian branch of their ancestry. 

The next morning, soon after leaving Laredo Bay, in consequence 
of the lead indicating a shoal not laid down on the chart, the anchor 
was dropped “ under foot,” and an extensive bank, with from three to 
five fathoms on it, carefully examined. This accomplished and night 
approaching, the ship returned to her last anchorage, and on the follow- 
ing day succeeded in working to the southward about six miles, and 
“came to” in Catalina Bay. On the ensuing morning the barometer 
stood at 28.88 inches, notwithstanding the weather continued remark- 
ably fine throughout the day. With light head-winds prevailing, the 
ship beat to within three miles of Sandy Point, when the breeze fail- 
ing, the anchor was let go in seventeen and a half fathoms, about three- 
quarters of a mile from ‘the shore, and abreast of where the country 
commences to be thickly wooded. 

At this period the barometer was considered of little use in the 
Cape Horn region; but long before the “ Decatur” entered the Pacific 
I became satisfied that by substituting 29.50 inches for the zero instead 
of 30 inches, and with due regard to the probabilities in the neighbor- 
ing reaches, its reliability would seldom be questioned. It is not un- 
usual to be riding with good weather and but little wind in one reach 
while a tempest is raging in another only a few miles away, and of 
whose proximity the glass invariably gives notice, although the ob- 
server may be in utter ignorance of the fact. A ship may be driving 
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under “bare poles” in one channel, and on turning into another, devi- 
ating only a few points in its direction, suddenly find herself becalmed, 
This was by no means an unusual occurrence during the “ Decatur’s” 
buffetings in these waters. 

On the 27th, the wind being ahead, the ship worked to the south- 
ward of Sandy Point, and anchored near the Chili Settlement,—an estab- 
lishment maintained by the government of Chili in order to retain a 
right to the territory, also claimed at that time by Buenos Ayres, and 
numbering about eighty souls, embracing a governor, commandant, 
lieutenant, priest, forty soldiers, and five or six artisans, besides the 
families of those who happened to be married. 

The town consisted of a government house, stockade fort, chapel, 
store-house, smithery, carpenter’s shop, and several dwellings. A ship 
annually brought from Valparaiso stores and merchandise sufficient to 
satisfy the requirements of the coming year, and carried away the pel- 
tries collected from the Patagonians, who, in addition to trapping and 
hunting, raided the upper provinces for cattle, and drove them a thou- 
sand miles or more’ to the settlement, where, on exchanging them for 
liquor, the natives remained in a state of intoxication until it became 
consumed, when they departed to engage in another similar expedition. 
With the people of this settlement money appeared to possess little or 
no value, they absolutely refusing to receive it in exchange for articles 
held by them for sale, tobacco, sugar, and shoes taking its place. 

On the 31st the ship was again under way, and after “ hard beating” 
for thirty-six hours, the wind heading on both tacks and furious “ willi- 
waws’’ frequent, she reached Port Famine, where there is a snug harbor, 
plenty of game, drift-wood, excellent drinking water, procured from 
shallow wells dug in the beach above tide-mark, and the ruins of the 
old settlement. While at this place a green parrot was shot and killed 
by Lieutenant Hughes. 

As narrated. by the commandant at Sandy Point, Port Famine was 
at one time selected by the Chilian government with the twofold object 
of occupying a disputed territory and the establishment of a penal 
station, where the worst criminals could be safely cared for and prop- 
erly punished. After the successful operation of this experiment for a 
few years, the convicts mutinied and murdered most of the officers and 
soldiers, and, seizing a small vessel then in port, returned to Valparaiso ; 
and on learning that the government, by a successful revolution, had 
recently changed hands, these worthies promptly declared for the new 
régime, urging their deep sympathies with the revolutionists in justifi- 
cation of their murdering the garrison at Port Famine, and claimed 
proper recognition of their valuable services ; but the authorities view- 
Ing the matter in a different light, these miscreants quickly received 
their just reward in suffering the extreme penalty of the law. Conse- 
quent upon this tragical event the lower coast of Patagonia was aban- 
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doned for the purposes of penal servitude; but to avoid surrendering 
a right to the country a settlement was inaugurated at Sandy Point, 
thirty miles north of Port Famine. 

This place was, by Sarmiento, named Port San Filipe, who, under 
Philip II., king of Spain, established a colony here in 1584, but the 
name ceased with the disastrous ending of the settlement; both it and 
the one designated Jesus, situated half-way between the First and Sec- 
ond Narrows, near the point known as N. S. de Valle, having been 
destroyed by hunger and its attendant diseases ; or, in other words, by 
famine,—a name, under the circumstances, considered an appropriate 
one, and applied to the place by Cavendish, the English navigator, 
who, on touching here in 1587, carried away the only remaining man 
to be found. Two years later, near this port, Andrew Mericke res- 
cued another man, the sole survivor of four hundred men sent thither 
by the king of Spain in the year 1582 “to fortify and inhabit there, 
to hinder the passage of all strangers in that way to the South Seas.” 
This man died on the voyage to Europe. 

November 4 found the “ Decatur” once more out in the strait braced 
for a struggle, of the nature of which her people fortunately had no 
conception. Through thick weather, heavy rains, and fierce squalls, 
steadily she fought her way past Point Isidro, the southeastern base of 
Mount Tarn, a snow-covered mountain two thousand six hundred and 
two feet high, and afterwards over the ground where the Atlantic and 
Pacific tides meet and separate. By 6 p.m. she had battled her way 
into the Bay of St. Nicholas, seven miles eastward from Cape Froward, 
—a grand, high, abrupt promontory, forming the extreme southern end 
of the continent, and the intermediate point between the two oceans. 
The following day being too unfavorable for moving, sickly attempts 
were made to explore De Gennes River and the neighboring shores, 
resulting only in thoroughly drenching the entire party. 

At an early hour the next morning the ship was in the strait again, 
her track forming innumerable “ fakes,” consequent upon both the wind 
and sea uniting their retarding forces to a degree that rendered “ stay- 
ing” out of the question; and throughout that day and the succeeding 
night, and until the following evening, she wore from shore to shore, 
when the moderating elements enabled her to reach Snug Bay, fourteen 
miles from the harbor she had left thirty-five hours before. 

This bay possesses a fine, capacious anchorage; but, owing to the 
high, precipitous mountains forming the northern and eastern sides, it 
appears to be only what the name implies, a small, snug harbor. East- 
ward from the islet, and also from a rocky reef extending from it in a 
northwesterly direction to the shore, there is excellent anchorage all 
over the bay until close in with the beach, in from six to eight fathoms, 
with good holding-ground. 

The following morning at daylight Purser Jones and Surgeon Tay- 
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lor landed for an hour’s quiet hunting, and after proceeding a short 
distance up a ravine, following the shores of a fine stream, the unex- 
pected roar of a huge puma in close proximity induced a hasty return 
to the ship,—the former leaving behind a new overcoat, which he did 
not appear to miss for at least. a month afterwards. Weighing from 
Snug Bay, by 5 p.m. the ship had worked seven miles to windward 
and found a quiet resting-place in Wood’s Bay, a short distance east- 
ward from Cape Holland, where the scenery to the northward and west- 
ward is exceedingly grand,—the sharp snow-capped peaks rising many 
thousands of feet above the sea-level and standing in bold relief against 
a leaden sky. 

November 9 commenced with light northerly airs and drizzling rain, 
which at noon was succeeded by a strong westerly gale and a chop-sea ; 
nevertheless, by 6 P.M. the ship had made fourteen miles and was heading 
into Fortescue Bay, when a furious “ williwaw” drove her out into the 
strait again, where, before its force became exhausted, the current had 
swept the vessel to leeward of the harbor, and the inky darkness of the 
night hiding the rocky shores until they were close aboard, she was 
forced to remain out, battling with the wind and sea, wearing every few 
minutes to avoid besetting dangers, until daylight appeared, when, with 
reefs shaken out and all hands on deck, at 2 P.M. a hard fight had been 
won, and the anchor rested on the bottom of Fortescue Bay. 

This fine open roadstead is frequently of difficult access under sail, 
owing to the furious gusts and baffling winds from the valley north of 
Mount Cross, up which, for three-quarters of a mile, extends Port Gal- 
lant, a very snug land-locked harbor, separated from Fortescue Bay by 
Wigwam Island and a rocky point projecting from the base of the 
above-named mount. In the northwest angle of this bay is to be found 
the best anchorage with excellent holding-ground, giving room to swing 
clear of the kelp and to veer, if necessary ; and, although exposed to 
the southward and eastward, is well protected from any wind liable to 
injure. In the kelp along the bay-shore were to be found spider-crabs 
of immense size and of unsurpassed delicacy. On pressing these mon- 
ster crabs flat upon deck, the smallest one caught measured three, and the 
largest four feet two inches between the extremities of the opposite legs. 
The body is shaped somewhat like a fiddle, and the entire animal thickly 
covered with sharp, thorn-like projections, an inch or more long. The 
meat yielded by the largest one about equaled the quantity procura- 
ble from four dozen ordinary Chesapeake Bay crabs. These animals 
are of a bright red color, and on opening the kelp are readily discov- 
ered in from two to three fathoms water, and easily brought to the sur- 
face by the aid of a boat-hook, or if necessary, by two lashed together. 
During calm weather innumerable bunches of fine, large, delicious mus- 
sels, easily mistaken for dark-colored rocks, were without difficulty to 
be seen on the sandy bottom around Wigwam Island and in Port Gal- 
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lant. In taking this important article of food the natives employ for 
the purpose a long pole, split at one end into four prongs, separated by 
small bits of wood, forming a wooden grain, which, on being plunged 
perpendicularly upon the bivalves, seldom fail in securing them, As 
previously stated, the shores of the strait above low-water mark abound 
in mussels, but being small, part of the time exposed, and, as a rule, 
filled more or less with tiny pearls, they are not considered worth gather- 
ing, and the Indians seldom trouble them. ' 

At this place the natives of Tierra del Fuego were first encountered, 
—a diminutive, miserable race, occupying the lowest scale of humanity, 
passing much of their time on the water, and when on shore in wicker 
huts covered with skins and grass; subsisting upon fish, mussels, game, 
and, in fact, upon anything edible coming in their way, from a limpet 
to a dead whale, and during winter, when hard pressed, upon their old 
women,—preferring to feast upon those useless members of their com- 
munity rather than kill their dogs, an important factor in procuring 
game. Their clothing usually consists of whole skins, suspended from 
the shoulders and waist, both in front and rear. Frequently, how- 
ever, one skin, secured around the neck by a string, comprises the en- 
tire garment, and is constantly adjusted to keep the wind from the 
person whenever the individual chances to change his position. The 
Fuegians appear to have no general or tribal government, the entire 
nation being segregated into families, each family occupying a canoe, 
and usually consisting of an elderly man and a younger one, together 
with their wives, one or more children, and three dogs ; the women per- 
forming all the menial labor, while their lords, assisted by the dogs, 
attend to the hunting. Their canoes and implements are of the rough- 
est make, though they exhibit great skill in manufacturing arrow-heads 
from broken glass. In our intercourse with these Indians they ap- 
peared peaceable and well disposed, but when roused to anger, ferocious 
and dangerous. 

On the 10th, 14th, 16th, and 19th of November, against strong 
currents and westerly gales, accompanied with severe squalls of rain, 
hail, and snow, desperate attempts were made to reach the next anchor- 
age in York Roads, fourteen miles farther to the westward, but the 
poor ship, forced to the utmost of her sail capacity, although fre- 
quently to windward of her port with every prospect of making it, 
would be swept to leeward by the tide and baffling squalls, and at even- 
tide be obliged to run for Fortescue Bay, as remaining under way, un- 
less forced to do so, was out of the question, for any one experiencing 
a night under sail in either of the three Middle Reaches will never 
care to repeat an experiment where many years of anxiety can be easily 
crowded into a few hours of time. Finally, on November 21, with 
variable winds and weather, and aided by a favorable slant, the ship 
triumphantly passed York Roads, and encountering a strong ebb, 
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rapidly worked to the westward, and after passing through a mass of 
anchored kelp half a mile from Jerome Point, where six fathoms were 
found, at 3 p.m. she was safely at anchor in Borja Bay, twenty-three 
miles from the place of departure. 

Borja Bay is a semicircular cove, a quarter of a mile wide and one- 
third of a mile deep, with good water and tenacious holding-ground 
close in to the kelp lining the shore, and nearly to the water’s edge is 
surrounded by a forest of excellent steaming wood. Here I will men- 
tion that, with the exception of Cordes and St. Andrew’s Bays, the 
shores of all the anchorages on the north side of the strait between 
Sandy Point and Borja Bay are thickly wooded, but from the latter 
bay to the Pacific the coast is nearly barren of vegetation. 

Eastward from the cove, for half a mile, good anchorage will be 
found within three-fourths of a cable’s length from the shore, in from 
fifteen to twenty-five fathoms, with excellent ground of yellow clay, 
and where the current constantly sets eastwardly along the land. The 
“ Decatur” rode out several heavy gales here when unable to reach the 
cove. 

Owing to strong gales and heavy rains the 22d was devoted to pro- 
curing wood and water, but at 1 P.M. on the following day, the wind 
having moderated and hauled to the northward, the ship weighed and 
worked to the westward in Long Reach as far as Langara Bay, when 
at sunset the wind suddenly failed, followed by acalm. After night- 
fall the intense darkness rendered the shores invisible until they were 
in dangerous proximity to the ship, and the prospect became anything 
but a promising one. At 8 P.M. a storm of wind, rain, and sleet came 
tearing down the reach from the westward, threatening to sweep all 
before it, and after receiving its first stunning blow the ship righted, 
and gathering headway endeavored to maintain her position, but her 
head reaching in a channel only two miles wide necessarily rendered a 
frequent change in the direction of her course, and as tacking under 
the circumstances was simply an impossibility, wearing ship every 
ten or fifteen minutes rapidly sent the vessel to leeward, and at mid- 
night she was back in Crooked Reach, between Cape Quod and El 
Morion. 

El Morion, or St. David’s Head, is a high, helmet-shaped head- 
land of solid granite, rising perpendicularly from the water, which is 
both bold and deep at its base, and projecting from the Fuegian shore 
to the mid-channel of Long Reach, forms the southern cape to the 
western entrance of Crooked Reach, and any vessel driving down the 
former before a storm ona night of impenetrable darkness neglecting 
to “port the helm” at the right instant would dash headlong against 
this adamantine wall, and the first indication of impending danger 
would be the crashing of her head-booms. , 

At 6 a.M. catching a glimpse of Ortiz Island, an effort was made 
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to reach Borja Bay, but when within a few rods of an anchorage a 
furious squall sent the ship spinning round within fifty feet of the 
shore, and when out in the strait again, another forced her back to York 
Roads, where a harbor was secured half an hour later. 
At half-past four o’clock on the morning of November 25, the 
wind being light from north by east and the tide ebb, the ship 
weighed, and an hour later entered Long Reach, when the wind hauled 
ahead in a good topgallant working breeze, steadily holding until mid- 
night, when it became somewhat puffy, while the weather continued mild 
and the sky overcast, with no indication of a change either by the ba- 
rometer or otherwise. At 3.30 a.m., November 26, when within a 
short distance of Playa Parda Cove, requiring only one more southerly 
stretch to reach the anchorage, Captain Sterrett, under the influence of 
a presentiment and to the surprise of all, ordered sail to be reduced to 
close-reefed main-topsail and fore-storm-staysail, but before the man- 
date could be fully obeyed the proximity of the northern shore necessi- 
tated a change of course, and when before the wind, while in the act 
of wearing, one of the most terrific squalls I have ever experienced 
struck the ship, accompanied with apparently a solid mass of water, 
stunning and bewildering in its effects, instantly penetrating the cloth- 
ing and drenching to the skin all those upon whom it fell, and at the 
same instant the vessel, settling under the tremendous pressure and 
trembling from truck to keel as the endangered yards threatened to 
break from the masts, rushed madly into the wind, and under the 
helm’s influence instantly fell off, and finally righted before the tera- 
pest, now pressing her bows under until the water, forced through the 
four hawse-holes, stood between two and three feet deep under the 
forecastle. The main-topsail was quickly branded, and under fore- 
storm-staysail the “ Decatur” sped at a fearful rate down the confined 
reach, now one broad sheet of driving spray enshrouding the ship in 
an impenetrable cloud of blinding mist, rain, and sleet, while the 
officer at the conn prayed for a glimpse of the land or daylight, know- 
ing too well that El Morion lay in the path, and that certain destruc- 
tion awaited the ship should he fail to turn Cape Quod at the right 
moment, which, in the absence of any guide, seemed imminent. For- 
tunately, however, less than an hour afterwards, on passing Cape 
Notch, barely visible through the obscurity, a slight moderation in the 
storm’s force induced an effort to save a portion of the distance gained 
with so much toil and time, but after two or three futile attempts to 
“heave to,” consequent upon want of room to handle ship, she con- 
tinued to drive until six o’clock a.M., when an anchorage was secured 
in York Roads, having made thirty-seven miles in two hours and 
forty-five minutes, and a great portion of that distance under “ bare 


poles,” : 
Thirteen days of stormy weather now confined the ship in York 
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Roads, during which time fishing and hunting were fully indulged in, 
though, probably in consequence of strong winds and heavy rains, with 
the exception of one day when one hundred and twenty-three mullet 
were caught by hauling the seine, the efforts made resulted in little 
beyond thorough wettings to the ambitious sportsmen. 

Consequent upon the flood-tide from the Pacific flowing eastwardly 
through the Western Reaches to its terminal point near Cape Froward, 
and the waters from Jerome Channel emptying the Otway and Skyring 
Basins during the ebb, forming a strong surface current in the same 
direction, and felt beyond Fortescue Bay, English Reach is, perhaps, 
the most difficult one in the Strait of Magellan,—a vessel, until past 
Jerome Channel, having to struggle against adverse currents on both 
tides. Next to English, Long Reach possesses more difficulties for a 
vessel under sail than any of the others, owing to its narrow channel 
and the absence of available harbors between Cape Quod and Havannah 
Point, a distance of thirty-five miles, and averaging only two and a half 
in width, with the working space reduced to less than two. 

December 9 orice more saw the ship under way, and after a hard 
struggle she succeeded in reaching Borgia Bay, where inclemeat weather 
detained her until the 12th, when another attempt was made to pro- 
ceed ; but a calm and an easterly current necessitated towing back by 
the boats, and when near the entrance of the harbor a squall obliged 
the vessel to “come to” in thirty-seven fathoms; and when tailing in a 
southeasterly direction with seventy-five fathoms of chain out, one hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms of water were found under the stern. The 
anchor rested on the steep side of a bank, in tenacious yellow clay, and 
for more than forty hours the ship safely rode through numerous very 
violent squalls. 

The “ Decatur” having been out from Rio two months and nineteen 
days, and with a sadly diminished provision list, Captain Sterrett now 
assembled the crew and informed them of the necessity of reducing the 
ration one-half, and declared his intention, with their concurrence, to 
continue the efforts to pass the strait until there were only twenty-one 
days’ quarter rations on board, when he proposed to “run for Mon- 
tevideo, fill the ship with provisions, and return to continue the fight 
until the Pacific was reached ;” to which every officer and man favor- 
ably and enthusiastically responded, preferring to be subjected to any 
number of hardships and deprivations rather than suffer defeat. 

About this time scurvy appeared among the crew, and as a possible 
check to its spreading Surgeon Jeffery personally collected and carried 
on board several boat-loads of wild celery and water-cresses, explaining 
to the men the benefits to be derived from partaking freely of those 
vegetables ; and although they were particularly fond of these edibles, 
the very fact of the doctor’s interest and trouble in the matter served 
only to defeat his laudable intentions until they began to seriously 
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suffer, when a compliance with his demands soon eradicated the disease 
entirely. 

The 14th and 17th were consumed in efforts to pass through Long 
Reach (the two intervening days being taken up with gales of wind and 
rain), resulting in being driven back, and, with difficulty, in regaining 
the anchorage near Borja Bay. At five o’clock on the morning of De- 
cember 18 the “ Decatur” was again fighting with the elements in Long 
Reach ; but, forced to succumb, she returned to her anchorage, her 
people determined, cheerful, and hopeful. At 2 P.M., to the astonish- 
ment of all on board, the United States steamer ‘ Massachusetts”—sup- 
posed to have been at Valparaiso weeks before—was discovered turning 
from English into Crooked Reach (but under a different rig from the 
one carried when last seen), and the satisfaction experienced at this op- 
portune reunion of the two vessels can better be imagined than expressed ; 
nor was that astonishment lessened when they learned that during the 
squall on the evening of September 22 the steamer had lost her main- 
and mizzen-masts, and barely saved the fore from going by the board 
also; the disaster having been occasioned chiefly by the low stowage of 
heavy anchors and chains destined for California. Soon after the 
steamer’s return to Rio (on the 23d), in order to replace her lost spars, 
an outward-bound vessel carried to New York a dispatch penned by a 
Herald correspondent, stating that “during a heavy gale, which dis- 
masted the ‘ Massachusetts,’ the United States ship ‘ Decatur’ suddenly 
disappeared in a furious squall, and it was believed that she had gone 
down, carrying all on board with her to the bottom.” An article written 
with little judgment, and productive of infinite and useless distress. 

The “ Massachusetts,” having been furnished with seventy cords of 
wood to eke out her somewhat scanty stock of coal, at early daylight on 
December 20 (the wind at the time being light from southeast, and 
against the remonstrances of both the commander and navigator of the 
sailing-ship, who, by a terrible experience, had learned the significance 
of a light breeze from that direction) raised steam, and on getting under 
way was foilowed by her consort out into the strait, where the former re- 
ceived the end of a hawser from the latter, and before the boat carry- 
ing it could return, a sudden, furious wind howling down Long Reach 
forced the “Decatur” to wear short round to avoid going on the Fue- 
gian shore, and afterwards to run before it, with the boat dragging by 
the now trailing hawser, which the crew had succeeded in grasping ; 
and on passing Jerome Point, to prevent swamping they let go, and 
after a perilous “ pull” fortunately reached York River in safety. A 
few minutes later the ship was “ brought to the wind” in order to hc!d 
her own until the gale abated sufficiently for her to enter York Roads, 
without the chances of taking the ground in a roadstead where there 
was scarcely room for “ rounding to” in the storm now raging. Mean- 
while the “ Massachusetts,” unable to steam back to her anchorage, and 
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steadily losing ground, finally wore and ran for Fortescue Bay. At 2 
P.M., during a lull, the “ Decatur” kept away for the haven under her lee, 
when a terrific squall obliged her to “up helm,” and she went tearing 
down English Reach at a tremendous pace, leaving the cutter behind ; 
and an hour later, on rounding into Fortescue Bay, another furious 
squall forced her out into the strait, where, under storm-mizzen and 
main-spencer, she rode quietly without head-reaching, merely drifting 
before the tempest. While furling sails, Robert Hamilton, seaman, 
lost his footing through the unexpected rendering of the “ bight” of a 
furling line, which he imagined taut around the sail, and striking the 
forecastle head downwards, died instantly. 

The boat left behind at York River, on seeing the ship disappear- 
ing to the eastward, put out after her, and, to the surprise of all, safely 
reached Fortescue Bay, where her crew found a temporary asylum on 
the steamer. 

The “ Decatur,” by riding under after-canvas alone, remained in 
the middle of the stream with a moderate movement to leeward, and 
relieved the commander and navigator of a world of anxiety which 
any efforts to maintain a weatherly position under sail would have 
insured, while the constant “wearing ship” throughout the night to 
effect that object would have carried her many miles to the eastward 
of the place she occupied on the following morning,—about five miles 
west of Cape Holland,—and from which position she bore away for 
Wood’s Bay in order to render the last sad rites to a deceased and 
lamented shipmate. 

Now, on the 21st of December, the ship rode at anchor in the 
harbor whence she had sailed on November 9, and, considering the 
weather experienced the ensuing week, had Captain Sterrett acted upon 
his own judgment, and not weighed from Borja Bay during the con- 
tinuance of a light southeasterly wind, his vessel probably would have 
reached the Pacific without further serious difficulty. The following 
day, after a “tough beat” of fourteen hours, the ship anchored on a bank 
abreast of Cordes Bay, extending nearly a mile southwesterly from 
Muscle Island, where there is unsurpassed holding-ground, composed 
of yellow clay and pebbles, covered with a shallow layer of sand, 
broken shells, and coral, resembling bran more than anything else. 

Two days later, for the last time, the “ Decatur” entered Fortescue 
Bay, and on Christmas, in tow of the “ Massachusetts,” regained Borja 
Bay, from which port the two vessels departed on the 26th, and after 
progressing about ten mi'es in Long Reach, steaming smoothly along 
close to the north shore to avoid an adverse current, and when to wind- 
ward of and uncomfortably near to a projecting rocky point, the 
steamer, without warning or ostensible cause, cast off both tow-lines, 
leaving her consort, with every sail snug in the gaskets and two hun- 
dred fathoms of hawser in the water hanging under her bows, to save 
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herself the best way she could. The experience gained by more than 
two months in this strait, together with the admirable discipline on 
board, now told, and in less time than it takes to narrate it the men 
were on the yards, topsails sheeted home and mast-headed, jibs hoisted, 
fore tack boarded, and the ship, with helm hard a-starboard, head- 
yard abox, after ones square, and head-sheets to windward, was wear- 
ing sharply round, barely clearing the danger close aboard under her 
lee; and when in the stream with hawsers coiled away, the steamer 
disappearing in the distance, night approaching, and failing to find an 
anchorage in Orsono Bay, she returned to her old berth in a bay whose 
name had become more familiar than a household word. The- next 
morning the “‘ Massachusetts” made her appearance, with no excuse to 
offer on the part of her commanding officer for the performance of the 
preceding evening, and on the following day she again took the “ De- 
catur” in tow, and finally succeeded in carrying her to Playa Parda 
Cove, thirty-three miles from Borja Bay. 

Playa Parda Cove is an oval-shaped basin, rather more than half a 
mile in its greatest diameter, and somewhat less in its shorter one, with 
from four to six fathoms water; is completely land-locked, sheltered 
from every wind by precipitous mountains and high hills, and connected 
with the outer harbor by a clean, narrow channel, with six fathoms 
in it, and the water bold close to either shore. The outer harbor is 
three-fourths of a mile wide and less than half a mile deep, averaging 
about six fathoms al! over it, and with scattered sprigs of kelp extend- 
ing half-way across from the western shore, among which excellent 
pan fish readily took the hook. This anchorage is a good one, with 
fine holding-ground, and tolerably well sheltered from the winds to be 
mostly feared, though squalls from Playa Parda Bay will sometimes 
necessitate a close watch upon the “drift-lead.” The best place to 
anchor is near the centre of the roadstead abreast of Middle Point, 
where, with a good scope of chain and a vigilant observance upon the 
anchors, I see no reason for a ship’s dragging into a dangerous neigh- 
borhood. A careful and thorough search failed to develop any lurking 
dangers outside the kelp on the several points. 

In this desolate region, beyond the grandeur of the scenery little 
can be said in its favor; one or two glaciers, a few stunted trees, 
scarcity of game, and the shores well covered with small, pearly mus- 
sels, limpets, tritons, sea-eggs, etc., to which may be added gales and 
squalls of unprecedented violence, rain, hail, and snow, about complete 
tke picture. 

The first day of January, 1855, passed away quietly with moderate 
and variable winds, and at an early hour on the ensuing morning, with 
the steamer ahead, both vessels soon entered Sea Reach, where the 
strait suddenly widens from two and a half to five, and soon after- 
wards to fifteen miles. With the exception of encountering a short, 
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heavy swell on leaving Long Reach and passing many Fuegian canoes, 
little of interest transpired; and after being towed against a strong 
westerly wind throughout the succeeding night (during which the com- 
mander of the steamer frequently threatened to cast the “ Decatur” 
adrift), at six o’clock the next morning the two vessels were riding at 
their anchors in the Harbor of Mercy (five miles from the Pacific 
Ocean) in eleven and a half fathoms, where occasional branches of 
anchored kelp were showing on the water all the way across the en- 
trance. 

This fine, capacious harbor, to a sailing-vessel after weeks of des- 
perate struggling with adverse winds and weather in the strait, well 
deserved the name given to it in 1583 by the celebrated navigator 
Sarmiento (Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa), and from the day that Magal- 
haens, its discoverer, sailed into it with his four vessels, down to about 
twenty-five years ago, was considered by all who enjoyed its protection 
as a safe haven and devoid of dangers ; but in February, 1863, H. B. M. 
ship “Sutlej” was nearly (and in 1857 one or two Chilian vessels were 
entirely) wrecked ‘upon dangers in the entrance where many ships 
had rode in safety, and, I believe, on the ground which, on January, 
1855, I had carefully examined, and where eleven fathoms was the 
least water found, and no indication of danger appeared. 

As the result of this examination I find recorded in my journal the 
following: “The Harbor of Mercy is, in every respect, an excellent 
anchorage; the depth of water moderate, with good holding-ground, 
and clear of dangers. When abreast the islands considerable anchored 
kelp will be found all the way across the entrance in from eleven to 
twelve fathoms. In the southwestern part of the harbor, near the 
mouth of a fine, deep cove, a vessel will avoid the swell generally 
rolling into the bay.” 

Plotting the position of the “ Decatur’s” anchorage upon a modern 
chart of this harbor, it falls nearly over one of these reported rocks, 
while that occupied by the “ Massachusetts” is only a few yards from 
another, and whose presence, if they there existed, must necessarily have 
been indicated by heavy masses of kelp; and even if the ships failed to 
touch upon them, they could scarcely have escaped my observation. 
With this data before me, I can reconcile these discrepancies only by 
presuming that in consequence of a concussion of the earth—a phe- 
nomenon not unusual in South America—an upheaval must have 
occurred subsequent to January, 1855. ° 

The probable duration of the ‘“ Decatur’s” passage without assist- 
ance from the “ Massachusetts” is scarcely open to conjecture; but 
judging from eighty-odd days of careful observations on the weather, I 
fee] justified in believing that by herself she would have reached the 
Pacific several days before that event was accomplished. She never 

would have left Borja Bay under the influence of a light southeasterly 
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wind, and the advantages offered by the unusually favorable weather 

succeeding the storm of December 21, which, it will be remembered, 

drove both vessels to leeward, instead of being consumed in regaining 

lost ground in English Reach, would in all probability have secured 

the desired success. Occasionally vessels have entered this strait at 

Cape Virgin and left Cape Pillar behind in a few days,—five days being 

the shortest period coming to my knowledge,—but as a rule the passage 

is a tedious one to make under sail, as the following most notable ones 

of which we have positive information will show. In 1519, Ferdi- 

nand de Magalhaens was thirty days in sailing from Cape Virgin to 
Cape Pillar, and entered the Pacific on the 27th of November of that 
year. In 1826, Captain King, R.N., in the “ Adventurer,” made the 
passage in thirty days; and from Port Famine, one hundred and forty 

miles less than from Cape Virgin to Cape Pillar, Commodore Byron, 

in 1764, was forty-two days; Wallis, in 1766, eighty-two ; Carteret, in 

the same year, eighty-four; Bougainville, in 1768, forty-two days ; and 

about the year 1853 the American steamer “ West Point,” ninety-seven 

days in making the distance between the above-named capes, being” 
unable, as one of her owners stated, to find fuel to the westward of 
Sandy Point! 

The “ Decatur’s” passage was a memorable one, and now, after 
twenty-eight years have passed away since that ship entered the Pacific 
Ocean, in looking back upon that struggle in the Strait of Magellan, 
it appears to me that, excepting perhaps an eighth of a mile or so of 
water space bordering the shore, her keel must have traversed nearly 
every square rod of strait surface contained between Cape Froward, the 
eastern commencement of Froward Reach, and Cape Notch in Long 
Reach. , 

In this and the coming ages of steam, with few opportunities for 
making thorough “old time” seamen, by manning sail training-ships 
of from five to eight hundred tons burden with a goodly number of 
officers, men, and boys, and dispatching them to make the passage of 
this strait a few times from east to west, that desirable end will be 
attained in a more expeditious and satisfactory way than by any other 
method ; and if the experience gained does not set them far on the 
road towards proficiency as seamen, they may be safely abandoned as 
hopeless. 

On the 4th of January, 1855, the weather being clear, the morning 
bright and beautiful, with a light westerly breeze stirring, and a gentle 
swell rolling in from the ocean, the “ Decatur,” towed by the “ Massa- 
chusetts,” at last emerged from the western entrance of the Strait of 
Magellan,—her objective-point for eighty-three days,—and, when twenty 
miles off shore, the two ships, under sail, separated, both steering for 
Valparaiso, with little of interest occurring on the passage beyond a 
southeasterly current between the latitudes of 50° and 37° south, aver- 
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aging thirty-three miles a day, catching a few albatross with a baited 
pin-hook attached to a cotton thread, and the occasional harpooning of 
a Cape Horn porpoise,—differing from its more northern brethren in 
possessing a shorter nose, the absence of a dorsal fin, and in the upper 
half of the fish being black and the under side a dead white,—the two 
colors joining in a direct line, connecting the centres of the nose and 
tail, and as distinctly marked as if painted by an expert. 

Surgeon Jeffery being something of a naturalist, and desirous of con- 
tributing rare objects of interest to various scientific institutions at 
home, procured for that purpose, while in Fortescue Bay, a dozen huge 
spider-crabs, and by spreading the animals out flat and lashing them 
down to a broad board, improvised by cleating two or three together, 
and placing the crustacea on the poop-deck, trusted to the watchful eye 
of the officer on watch, time, and the weather for their preservation and 
preparation for the object in view, frequently examining them himself, 
and “growling” fearfully at any one guilty of carelessness in their vi- 
cinity. A week or more subsequent to passing Cape Pillar, and after 

about six weeks of care and anxiety, the surgeon, one evening, pro- 
nounced his treasures thoroughly cured, and signified his intention of 
packing them for shipment on the following morning, and as he turned 
to leave the deck, indifferent steering and a heavy roll caused the 
spanker and its boom to swing amidships, when the bight of the slack- 
ened sheet, naturally insinuating itself under the board, suddenly raised 
it on end as the sail swayed back to the quarter, and falling, as a matter 
of course, crab side downward, the poop instantly became covered with 
thousands of minute fragments of dried crabs ; and of the dozen splendid 
specimens destroyed I doubt if there was a single piece two inches long 
remaining. The doctor was an admirable gentleman, and not given to 
extravagant or exciting language, but the use to which the English ver- 
nacular was subjected as he surveyed the valued objects of his pride and 
solicitude reduced to almost infinitesimal particles and spread out over 
the entire surface of that “ poop-deck” beggars description. It might 
be appreciated by a person similarly situated, but no pen, however bril- 
liantly handled, could ever render adequate justice to that occasion ; alto- 
gether, it was a scene photographed upon the pages of memory, which 
neither time nor subsequent events in life’s history could ever efface. 
This accident was an unfortunate one, and the crabs a serious loss to 
science, as I believe no other vessel, passing through this strait, has 
ever been fortunate enough to find these remarkable animals. 

Regarding the meteorological and other conditions of the straits 
through which the “ Decatur” had just passed, I will mention here that 
from Cape Virgin to Sandy Point, with the exception of one “clear 
storm,” and another accompanied with rain and snow, the weather was 
fine and pleasant, with few or no clouds to be seen, excepting over the 
distant mountains ; but between Sandy Point and the Harbor of Mercy, 
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a period of sixty-eight days, there were only one or two on which either 
rain or snow or both did not fall; and on December 23 the ship had 
dry decks for the first time after leaving Sandy Point, on the 31st of 
October. There were only a few days of continued rain, and, consider- 
ing the latitude, the entire fall did not appear excessive,—the principal 
amount being received from showers in English and Long Reaches. 
During the eighty-three days’ experience between Capes Virgin and 
Pillar the mean temperature was 45.28°, the maximum 58°, and the 
minimum 29°, and on two occasions only did the mercury fall to 32° 
or below. In these so-called Cape Horn latitudes any winds blowing 
over the Pacific Ocean from the north round by west to south, on striking 
the coast, are drawn eastwardly between the lofty, precipitous moun- 
tains forming the occidental reaches, and produce an almost perennial 
westerly wind in these channels. The weather in the reaches eastward 
from Cape Froward will offer no criterion for the meteorological influ- 
ences to be experienced in those to the westward of that point. 

The snow-line appeared to be from eight to nine hundred feet above 
the sea-level. 

By giving the shores a reasonable berth, there are no dangers lying 
in the fair way of vessels navigating the waters of the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, excepting Orange Bank, near the eastern entrance; Triton 
Bank, between the First and Second Narrows; and Red Rock, in 
Crooked Reach, which, although near the middle of the strait, is, by 
the formation of the northern shore, well out of the channel ; besides, 
being completely covered with heavy masses of anchored kelp, it can- 
not escape the vigilant eye while there is sufficient light to discern the 
surface of the water. 

The 17th of January saw the “ Decatur” at anchor before the city 
of Valparaiso, missing by two days the semi-monthly steamer plying to 
Panama. In port was the flag-ship “St. Lawrence,” Commodore 
Mervine, and from her officers it was ascertained that weeks before all 
hope of the “ Decatur’s” safety had been abandoned, and their impres- 
sions in that respect duly forwarded to the United States. 

Sailing from Valparaiso on January 26, the “ Decatur” arrived at 
Honolulu, Hawaii Islands, March 8, and some two months later her 
people learned that, owing to a disabled steamer, news of the ship’s 
safety was not received in the United States until March 25, sixty- 
seven days after reaching port, and two days after she had been classed 
as lost on the 23d of September, 1854, and the names of the following 
officers, together with those of the crew, erased from the register of the 
Navy Department, viz.: Commander, Isaac S. Sterrett ; Lieutenants, 
Edward Middleton, Andrew J. Drake, Aaron K. Hughes; Acting 
Master, Passed Midshipman Thomas S. Phelps; Purser, John J. 
Jones; Surgeon, Richard W. Jeffery; Assistant Surgeon, John Y. 
Taylor; Passed Midshipmen, Francis G. Dallas, George U. Morris; 
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Midshipmen, M. C. Campbell, John G. Mitchel; Boatswain, Henry 
Bright; Gunner, R. M. Stocking ; Carpenter, Joseph E. Miller ; Sail- 
Maker, Augustus A. Warren ; Captain’s Clerk, James S. Sterrett; all 
of whom were not regretful in disappointing those whose promotions 
would have been effected by the foundering of the United States sloop- 
of-war “ Decatur.” 

Before concluding this short narrative of a portion of the “ Deca- 
tur’s” cruise in the Pacific, an amusing incident transpiring on the 
fourth evening after her arrival at Valparaiso appears worthy of a place 
in that vessel’s history. The ship was moored near the western shore, 
partially sheltered from the violent gusts coming over Double-Reefed- 
Topsail Point, and on the evening mentioned H. B. M. frigate “ Presi- 
dent,” of fifty-four guns, entering the bay, ranged up on the “ Deca- 
tur’s” starboard beam, and at the instant of dropping the anchor 
preparatory to mooring, the latter ship, under the influence of a sharp 
“puff of wind,” drove rapidly to leeward about a cable’s length, drag- 
ging both anchors with her, when the squall having passed and the 
latter holding the vessel, with arrested stern-board, commenced to forge 
ahead, and, despite all her people could do to avert the catastrophe, 
went crashing into the “ President,” and never stopped until, with broken 
booms and stranded stays, her cut-water brought up solidly against the 
frigate’s taffrail. Now, as if satisfied with her remarkable perform- 
ance, she quietly settled back to her moorings, apparently having been 
suddenly possessed by the spirit of the old commodore, who, in the 
substance of his namesake, seemed determined to improve the oppor- 
tunity for revenging himself on that frigate for permitting him to be 
taken out of her on the 15th of January, 1815, as well as for bearing 
the flag of an enemy who effected his capture with a squadron of four 
ships, after a running fight of many hours. 

To an American the names of these two ships will always be inter- 
estingly associated, and this occasion was the only one on which the 
“ President” and “ Decatur” were incompany. The former soon after- 
wards returned to England, where she was condemned, and _ subse- 
quently broken up; and the latter, after one more cruise of two years 
in the Pacific, remained in “ordinary” at the California Naval Station 
from the spring of 1859 to August 17, 1865, when she was sold, and 
the purchaser-assigned her to the lumber trade, fitted the ship for ser- 
vice without reducing the height of the bulwarks or the size of either 
masts or sails, and, although of only five hundred and fifty tons bur- 
den, she probably spread more canvas in one suit than any two-thou- 
sand-ton merchantman afloat. 

Some time during the year 1866, I believe, on loading the “ De- 
catur” with lumber in Puget Sound; Washington Territory, her sta- 
bility became destroyed by thoughtlessly piling the cargo high above 
the hammock-rail, itself elevated more than six feet above the spar- 
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deck, which, in addition to the undue amount of canvas carried for an 
inadequate crew to handle, caused the ship to capsize while making a 
passage to San Francisco, drowning all on board, and afterwards drift- 
ing to the coast of Oregon. She finally was ground to atoms in the 
surf that beats without cessation upon that rock-bound shore. 


Tuomas S. PHELPs, 
Commodore U. 8. Navy. 
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WINNING HIS SPURS. 
(Concluded from page 163.) 


XXI. 


THREE days more, and an odd change had come over the spirit of 
Camp Sandy’s dreams. In the first place, all the ladies in the garrison 
had been to call at Mrs. Tanner’s, if only to leave their cards with 
“kind inquiries.” Even Mrs. Pelham had to go: the colonel made her. 
In the second place, despite the fact that “he would not apologize,” 
Mr. Truscott was released from arrest, for Captain Canker had preferred 
no charges. One after another the officers whom he consulted told him 
that he really deserved to be knocked down for his language and manner 
to Truscott, and as he realized what a passion he had been in, and began 
to realize what he had said, and found out that after all he had been 
hideously unjust in his suspicions, and that he had lost the friendship 
of every man in the regiment whose friendship was worth having (even 
the colonel having intimated that no one but he could have been so pre- 
ternaturally awkard and outrageous in his language), poor Canker found 
himself deserted and forlorn. At first he raged at his colonel. It was 
all Pelham’s fault, he said. Pelham had made him pull his chestnuts 
out of the fire, and now his hands were not only scarred for life, but the 
colonel had “gone back on him.” Unfortunately for Canker’s peace 
of mind, nobody would agree with him. Everybody knew that he had 
been directed through the acting adjutant to say not a word further to 
Truscott “until Tanner’s return,” and everybody knew that it did not 
mean “dead or alive” in Tanner’s case. A great revulsion of feeling 
had set in as the news of the doctor’s revelation to the colonel, which 
was not so much of a revelation anyhow, was circulated. Even the men 
who would have, possibly had, urged Canker to his most unfortunate 
step, now found it expedient to forget that they ever thought Truscott 
anything but the most perfect gentleman in the regiment, and Canker, 
being left without friends, true to human nature they who had started 
him down-hill lent occasional kicks to keep him going. With public 
sentiment dead against him, with the certainty that he would be awfully 
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scorched should the case ever come to trial, Captain Canker notified the 
colonel that under all the circumstances he had decided to prefer no 
charges, and immediately applied for leave of absence, went up to Pres- 
cott, whence he speedily telegraphed to Mrs. Canker to have everything 
packed up at once and turned over to the quartermaster, the general 
having assured him that he should have six-months’ leave. To the 
infinite disgust of Mr. Ray, Captain Canker left the Territory without 
either an apology or a fight. 

Three days after Christmas, Major Bucketts notified Mr. Truscott 
that he was released from arrest, and that the colonel desired to see 
him. In the interview that ensued, Pelham, in deep embarrassment 
and with many a painful stumble, strove to explain to his silent junior 
how he had been torn and twisted and warped in his judgment, and 
had allowed himself to be utterly misled. He strove to do this with- 
out in any way mentioning his wife’s connection with the matter, but 
it was useless. Truscott sat a patient. but utterly impassive listener. 
He could forgive where the wrong had involved only him, but he was 
thinking of her. He could not aid the colonel by the suggestion of a 
single word, and at last the old gentleman in desperation rose and 
clasped his head in his hands. 

“Truscott, try and forget this for old times’ sake, for what you 
know I was before this—these women drove me out of my wits.” 
And the two had shaken hands, but the colonel saw plainly that there 
was no such thing as bridging the gulf that stood between them. 
Truscott was perfectly gentle and courteous, full of respect, and evi- 
dently strove after that outburst to be cordial to his old friend and 
commander, but the colonel plainly saw the effort, plainly saw that 
Truscott had aged greatly in the brief month that had passed, and that 
the old faith and confidence was gone. 

But he had still what he conceived another duty to perform. “ Your 
resignation was tendered under a grievous misapprehension, and was 
accepted under another. I want you to return to your position at once, 
and would like to issue the order before to-morrow morning.” 

And Truscott slowly and gravely replied,— 

“Colonel, it is impossible. I cannot do it.” 

“You will force me to believe that you cannot or will not accept 
the only amend in my power to offer,” said the colonel. 

And Truscott strove to satisfy him. 

“Do not think that, colonel. Believe me that I fully appreciate 
the confidence you show in me and the thorough amends you have 
made, but before this interview I had committed myself to another 
arrangement and accepted another detail.” 

“Ts it one that cannot be recalled, Truscott ?” the colonel asked, 
gravely. 

“Tt might be, sir,” said Jack, coloring painfully ; “ but I beg you 
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not to press for further reasons. It is best in every way that I should 
not serve upon your staff.” And Pelham saw that the matter was 
settled once and for all, and at reveille on the following morning Lieu- 
tenant Truscott took command of Company “CC,” vacated by the death 
of Captain Tanner. 

Of that interview with his colonel Truscott never spoke until 
long afterwards. How, then, did it happen that it was soon known 
throughout the Department of Arizona that in releasing him from ar- 
rest the colonel had again tendered the adjutancy to him? Their con- 
versation took place in the office. Major Bucketts had withdrawn, the 
sergeant-major and the clerks were at supper, not a soul was present 
other than the two officers, and the colonel would hardly be apt, as 
colonels go, to announce that a position on his staff had been declined. 

But the adjutancy had to be filled. Major Bucketts could not do 
it; he was too stiff, old, and clumsy, as he very frankly said, to fill 
such a position. Six of the thirteen first lieutenants of the regiment 
were on staff or detached duty in the East, and Pelham swore that only 
men who served with ‘the regiment in the field should hold its positions 
of honor under him. Crane and Wilkins were utterly unsuitable. 
There were very valid objections to two other first lieutenants serving 
in the southern part of the Territory. Mr. Ray, therefore, was the 
only one left, unless the colonel went down among the second lieuten- 
ants, which, said he on one occasion, is equivalent to saying that none 
of the first lieutenants are fit for the position. Why would not Ray 
do? And for two days the captains and officers generally decided that 
Ray was to be the coming man. He was a splendid little soldier in the 
field all admitted, and had a great deal of snap and energy in handling 
his troop on drill, but he despised “ paper-work,” hated “red tape,” 
could not bear office duty of any kind, and withal was so hot-headed 
and impetuous that he would be sure to get into snarls with the com- 
pany commanders in less than no time. Then he was utterly devil- 
may-care and reckless as to what people might think of his doings and 
sayings. He would drink when he felt like it, and did gamble, not in- 
frequently to the neglect of his garrison duties. He could not write a 
letter without the aid of a dictionary, and shunned correspondence of 
any kind as scrupulously as he did the catechism, but for all this, in 
spite of all this, the colonel liked him well. He was as true as steel, 
faithful in friendship, loyal in his likes and dislikes, and an out-and-out 
cavalryman. “A-man,” as the colonel had very truly said, “ of whom 
the regiment is proud.” And just as soon as he had satisfied himself 
that Truscott would not return to his old position he turned to Ray, 
and Ray very respectfully but positively declined it. 

This was a facer. “Has it come to this, by thunder!” said the 
colonel to himself, “that my officers absolutely refuse to serve on my 
staff?” 
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“You doubtless have your reasons, Mr. Ray,” said the colonel, 
“and you must be aware that an offer of the adjutancy of a regiment 
like this is not a thing to be treated lightly. I think that I am entitled 
to hear your reasons, sir.” 

Ray hesitated and looked perturbed. He had a way of throwing 
his head back and wagging it more or Jess when he had anything to 
say that was disagreeable to him, or was difficult to frame in diplomatic 
speech. After a moment’s demur the head went back and the answer 
came, and he looked straight in the colonel’s eye. 

“ Tt’s just this, Colonel Pelham, I’m too careless to fill the position ; 
I’ve no head for that sort of work. I can’t attend to letters and such 
—and—well, sir, I drink too much anyhow.” 

“ Admitting all that, Ray,” said the colonel, very kindly, “and 
mind you I do not admit all of it, if I choose to take the responsibility 
and, despite your frank statement of what you consider your disqualifi- 
cations, see fit to renew the offer, I think it your place to accept— 
unless you have grave additional reasons.” 

“ Well, then, colonel, I have.” 

“ And they are what?” 

Again Ray hesitated. 

“Tt is my right to know, I think,” said Pelham. 

“Very well, sir.” And now the head was wagging in earnest. 
“In my opinion an adjutant should be an officer whom his colonel 
could trust before all others in his regiment. He has got to be thrown 
into constant intercourse with the colonel’s family and should be on 
cordial terms with them ; and—and if such a gentleman as Mr. Trus- 
cott could not be satisfactory to Mrs. Pelham, why, the Lord knows I 
couldn’t.” 

And Colonel Pelham, reddening painfully, pressed for no further 
reason. He was indignant at Mr. Ray for assigning such a cause, yet 
he knew well down in the depths of his heart that but for that very 
cause Jack Truscott would not be as he was—estranged. Ray was per- 
mitted to withdraw, and the colonel, with gloomy brow, went home to 
lunch. Grace was absent; had gone over to Mrs. Tanner’s again, said 
her ladyship ; and she wished that Grace would keep away from there, 
she was getting altogether too intimate with that horrid Mrs. Wilkins; 
then again, said madame, she always manages to be there now, “ play- 
ing with Rosalie,” she says, when Mr. Glenham comes here to see her, 
and plainly he does not like it. 

“Tf he doesn’t like it, Mrs, Pelham, let him leave it,” said the 
colonel, very bluntly. ‘She cannot do too much now to undo the mis- 
chief you have played where Mrs. Tanner and—others are concerned. 
And as for this engagement to Mr. Glenham, I’m not half satisfied that 
it isn’t a source of distress instead of joy to her. She’s been looking 
worse and worse every day.” 
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This was altogether too delicious a conversation for Maggie the 
housemaid to leave unheard.. Well she knew that presently her lady- 
ship would lose her temper entirely, and then there would be revela- 
tions ; so on one pretext or another she kept bustling in and out of the 
lunch-room, and sure enough the explosion came. 

“Know it!” the colonel was wrathfully saying. “ Know it! by 
the eternal, madame, how can I help know it when the two best offi- 
cers in my regiment decline the adjutancy, and one of them plainly 
tells me that your infernal behavior is the reason ?” 

“Leave the room, Maggie!” her ladyship had shrieked before 
bursting into the flood of weeping and lamentation to be expected after 
such an accusation; and Maggie left, and took with her the story, “ in- 
fernal” and all, to Bridget next door, who duly transmitted it along 
the row, so that by dinner-time it was coming back along the piazzas 
and parlors. Oh, those were joyous days at Sandy ! 

Since their return, neither Truscott nor Ray had called at the 
colonel’s. One, because of his arrest, itself an all-sufficient reason, 
though he had others quite as cogent. The other, out of sheer disgust 
at the thought of his dinner there. He had not even paid the conven- 
tional dinner-call, and on the few occasions when he met Miss Pelham 
she was with Mr. Glenham or some lady friends, and he had confined 
his remarks to a few awkward platitudes. He had never once congrat- 
ulated her on her engagement, and to Truscott he made no allusion to it 
whatever, yet time and again it was in his thoughts, and so was that 
blood-stained handkerchief he had taken from Truscott’s breast. How 
came it there? thought Ray, and what did that portend? It was a 
new perplexity, and not a particularly pleasant one. 

And now Glenham and Hunter had been to see Truscott, and pre- 
sumably had “ explained.” Certainly they had apologized for anything 
they might have said or done to wound him in the least, for they openly 
announced the fact at the mess, as though for Ray’s information. 
Truscott was very civil to both, and there was a faint resumption of 
his old kindly manner to Glenham, but very faint, and he did not invite 
him to return to his roof. The holidays were gloomy in the last de- 
gree. Mirth and music and theatricals and fun went on at Prescott, 
and thither went the young lady visitors when Captain Canker’s 
ambulance drove up with him, but the general’s wife, who had invited 
Grace to spend the holidays with her, or at least expressed a wish that 
she should do so when they parted, was dumb thereafter. She had abso- 
Jutely made no reply to the rather gushing note in which Lady Pelham 
had announced her precious daughter’s engagement to Mr. Glenham, 
but she had written to Jack Truscott, for Glenham saw the letter when 
the mail was opened, and very dutifully told her ladyship thereof. 

And now Mrs. Tanner was beginning to sit up a few hours each 
day, and Dr. Harper had gone back to his duties at Fort Whipple. 
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Both he and his able coadjutor at Sandy had been unremitting in their 
attention, and Mrs. Wilkins had been simply a wonder. Leaving her 
own sturdy brood to the care of her weaker half and the maid-of-all- 
work (who was likewise the cook), this energetic lady spent her days 
and nights in close attendance on the gentle sufferer, and whether it was 
from such incessant association with that pure, patient soul, or from 
remorse at having, if only to a very slight extent, lent herself to the 
circulation of the story at Mrs, Tanner’s expense, certain it is that her 
rugged and intractable nature was vastly softened and subdued. She 
would flare up and wax furious or else stony when Mrs. Pelham made 
her occasional calls to inquire after Mrs. Tanner, and to make sancti- 
monious or patronizingly sympathetic remarks. Mrs. Wilkins could 
see no good whatever in Mrs. Pelham, and it is to be feared that those 
who shared her opinions were in the majority, and very stiff and formal 
and “ it’s-all-your-own-fault-anyhow” was her manner towards that 
self-satisfied lady when she came. As for Mrs. Pelham, it may be 
briefly said that, having accomplished her object in seeing Grace 
plighted to Glenham, she was quite ready to be magnanimous to those 
whom she had trodden under foot in her struggles to effect that end. 
She was quite willing to admit, she said, that Mrs. Treadwell was 
totally mistaken, and that “we had all been too censorious” where 
Mrs. Tanner was concerned. Indeed, to the vast indignation of Mes- 
dames Raymond and Turner, these ladies were virtually given to un- 
derstand that she, Lady Pelham, could never, never have believed such 
a thing of so sweet and gentle a lady had it not been for their positive 
statements, and now there wasn’t a woman in all the garrison, except 
the two whom she had most injured (Mrs. Tanner and her own daugh- 
ter are meant, not you, Mrs. Raymond), who did not hate her and talk 
accordingly. 

Madame, however, had long since convinced herself that, having 
heard all she had heard, it was her duty as a mother and a Christian 
woman to come down upon the offenders forthwith, and that because 
others had made a frightful blunder in their suspicions was no reason 
why she had in her acts. In making frequent visits at Mrs. Tanner’s 
and sending up consoling messages to that lady she conceived that every 
amend that could be expected was being made. Why her husband 
should therefore continue to treat her with cold civility, why Grace 
should avoid her, why the whole garrison should hold aloof as though 
she were afflicted with some moral leprosy, was more than she could 
fathom. Glenham was her only consolation, and he, poor devil, was 
constantly at her beck and call. She “ Arthured” him from morning 
till night, but never could Grace be induced to call him aught but Mr. 
Glenham, and it soon became patent to all beholders that while he but 
seldom appeared in public with, or was believed to be blessed by the 
society of Miss Pelham, he ws at all hours dancing attendance upon 
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his prospective mother-in-law. Lots of fun they had over it at the 
mess, where those stiff old prigs, as they were laughingly dubbed by 
Mr. Ray, Truscott and the doctor, were the only ones who did not take 
part in the sly witticisms at Glenham’s expense,—in his absence, of 
course, for his position was too seriously unenviable to permit of their 
chaffing him to his face. 

“That old catamaran will disgust him ‘yet, if she hasn’t already,” 
burst out Mr. Ray, one evening. “You hear me?” he added, in the 
slang of the day, and Truscott shot his friend a warning glance. He 
hated to hear any woman’s name mentioned in that or any mess-room, 

It: wanted but two days to New Year’s. Truscott had been busily 
occupied in arranging Tanner’s papers, working most of the time at 
his own quarters, but on two occasions he was in Tanner’s library when 
madame called to make her inquiries; and once, one bright, sunshiny 
afternoon, he had stepped quietly in there, for, as he entered the house, 
he heard Grace Pelham’s sweet, low laugh, and a ringing peal from 
Rosalie. They were playing together in the hall above, while Mrs. 
Wilkins sat by Mrs. Tanner in the pretty room over the piazza. He 
could not help wondering how the little one could so soon forget her 
misery of the week before, and yet he was thankful to hear her joyous 
laugh ; thankful that Grace Pelham was so constantly with her, striving 
to entertain the lonely little body. As yet he had not seen Mrs. Tanner, 
but every few hours he could learn how she was progressing, and had 
managed to get some few humble wild-flowers to send to her bedside, 
and Mrs. Wilkins brought her love and thanks and inquiries as to his 
wound. Just how deep, intense, and uncomplaining was the suffering 
of that silent little woman heaven only knew. As consciousness and 
the flutter of life came back to her there came with it the blight of a 
desolation that no human pen could ever picture. Sie lay for hours 
speechless, striving patiently to obey the directions of her physicians 
or the attendants beside her. There was no wailing, no wild raving, no 
upbraiding, but her pillow was wet with her ceaseless tears. O God! 
how she would have thanked Him could she only be laid there by the 
side of the gallant, gentle husband who had made her life one dream 
of joy and unutterable content! But there was Rosalie. There, too, 
was the baby, now a boisterous little two-year-old, full of vim, and ex- 
acting in the last degree. She strained them to her bosom, and prayed 
for strength to bear her cross. With such sorrow as hers this crabbed 
and ill-natured chronicle has naught to do. 

Twice had Grace been admitted to see her by this time, and infinitely 
sweet and tender had her manner been. ‘Come often,” Mrs. Tanner 
had murmured to her as she returned the warm pressure of the slender 
hand that lay lingeringly in hers. “Rosalie is growing so fond of 
you, and you are such a comfort.” 

And then, as Grace’s eyes began to fill, and an odd tremor to creep 
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about the corner of her mouth, the widow twined her fragile arm about 
her neck, and drew the pale, wistful face down to hers. Some cynic 
speaks of the Judas kisses women interchange, but in that caress there 
was a wealth of earnestness that would have disarmed the criticism of 
a Sterne. Mrs. Tanner wondered at the warmth of that embrace and 
kiss; wondered more at the agitation with which Grace suddenly with- 
drew herself from the clasping arm and hurriedly left the room. 

And so it happened that, while Truscott was silently at work on 
Tanner’s old desk that afternoon, he heard Mrs. Wilkins’s voice aloft. 

“T have to run over home a few minutes, Miss Gracie. Would 
you mind sitting by Mrs. Tanner till I come back? She’ll be glad to 
have you and Rosalie.” 

Ten minutes after light footsteps came dancing down the stairs, and 
patting along the hall towards the library-door. Jack Truscott’s heart 
stood still. ‘There was no time to escape, hardly time to think. The 
next instant the door flew open, and the woman he loved stood before 
him. It was their first meeting alone since the day of his avowal nearly 
three weeks agone, and from that day not one word had passed between 
them. She was in the room before she caught sight of him, still seated 
at the desk. Crimson flashed to the roots of her hair. Then she grew 
as pale as he. 

“ T—I beg your pardon,” she faltered. “I did not know any one 
was here. I’ve only come for a book of Rosalie’s.” 

He bowed calmly, gravely. 

“You will not disturb my work in the least,” he answered ; and 
the profound would-be dissembler ruined the copy he was making by 
drawing thereon a series of pot-hooks that bore no resemblance what- 
ever to his ordinary handwriting. “ Disturb his work,” indeed! His 
heart was bounding like a trip-hammer, with all the enforced calm on 
his features. 

She stood looking hurriedly along the shelves. Then her hand was 
extended aloft to reach the book she needed, but fell short full six 
inches. 

“Let me help you,” he said, quickly rising and stepping to her 
side. “ Which book is it?” 

“The red one,—there ;” and her left hand touched with its finger- 
tips the shelf on which it lay, and in slender, snowy grace stood out- 
lined before his eyes. Where was Glenham’s ring? 

Silently he handed her the book and resumed his seat, and. with 
murmured thanks she left the room. 

“Who was there?” asked Mrs. Tanner. “I thought I heard you 
speak.” 

“Mr. Truscott,” she replied, and despite every effort the color 
sprang again to her face, and Mrs. Tanner saw it. Grace instantly 
bent over Rosalie, and plunged into a highly moral and instructive 
Vou. VIII.—No. 3. 18 
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article descriptive of the time-honored illustration of a luridly-colored 
lion in the meshes of an exaggerated fish-net, the mouse swallowed up 
in the general gorge of color being somewhat indistinguishable. 

Presently stable-call sounded, and Mr. Truscott was heard to stow 
away his papers, close the library-door, and leave the house, and when 
Dr. Clayton came in soon afterwards, and Mrs. Tanner expressed a 
wish to see her old friend if it could be permitted, he readily assented, 
but went off to caution Truscott that no business was to be talked that 
evening. 

Shortly before sunset, therefore, while Grace and Rosalie were still 
playing or chatting together in the adjoining room, Mrs. Wilkins 
ushered Truscott up the stairs, and, bidding him enter, discreetly 
withdrew to where Grace was seated on the floor, a picture of amaze 
and embarrassment. She had heard nothing of the arrangement or she 
would have scurried home long ago, and through the open doorway 
every word they said was distinctly audible, and she could not but see 
the sweet, tearful face gazing so gratefully, trustingly up in his, but his 
back was towards her. She strove to resume her chatter with her eager 
little friend, but her thoughts wandered uncontrollably. 

“ Tt’s a blessing you are to that little one, Grace Pelham,” said Mrs, 
Wilkins, “and it’s a blessing he is to that poor little woman, hard 
though it must be for her to see him at first.” 

For a few moments only broken, sobbing words came from Mrs. 
Tanner’s lips, when any sound came at all, but gradually the tearful 
accents ceased, and her voice, gentle and patient, was mingled with the 
calm, deep tones of his. Painful, sorrowing, tender as that first inter- 
view must have been to both, there was a sweetness in the very sorrow. 
At last-she called Rosalie to come and see Uncle Jack, and the child, 
clinging to Grace’s hand, strove to draw her with her. 

“Yes, come with her, Grace dear, do,” said Mrs. Tanner, and Grace 
had to come and take the hand the invalid held forth. “ Jack, I don’t 
know how we would have got along without Miss Gracie. She has 
been everything to Rosalie, and an infinite comfort to me,” she con- 
tinued, as she drew her down into a chair, and Jack, who had risen and 
courteously bowed on her entrance, resumed his own seat near the foot 
of the sofa. It was a strange meeting. 

Lying there upon the lounge, the newly-widowed invalid held in 
hers Grace Pelham’s slender hand, and looking bravely up in the pale 
features of her husband’s chosen friend, listened eagerly to his recital 
of the incidents of the last scout and battles. She insisted on hearing 
them, and he had no reason to give,—he could not but obey. At last 
she asked him,— 

“ But are you not imprudent in resuming duty so soon? Are you 
sure you are strong enough? I never saw you look so pale and ill, 
Jack.” 
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- “T am doing very well,” he answered, smiling gravely. 

“ And yet I know that this is such a busy time in the office, and 
with all your adjutant’s work I ought not to let you touch these affairs 
of mine. Surely they can wait a 

She stopped short. Grace Pelham’s hand, lying in hers, had given 
an unmistakable quiver, and, looking at her in surprise, Mrs. Tanner 
saw a flush of deep embarrassment on her face. Not divining its cause, 
she saw, too, that Truscott had reddened, and then the first call sounded 

for retreat. He rose, and promising to see her on the following day, 
~ hurriedly took his leave. 

“Tt’s undress parade and publication of orders,” said Mrs. Wilkins, 
gazing out of the window. And, sure enough, the voices of the troop 
commanders could be heard as they marched out to the general parade 
and formed the line; the trumpets rang out the sunset call; the win- 
dow shook to the thunder of the evening gun. 

“T’ve so often Jain here and listened to Mr. Truscott reading the 
orders, every word was so distinct,” said Mrs. Tanner. “ Let us hear 
what they are to-night.” Whereat Mrs. Wilkins suddenly left the 
room, and all within was silence. In strained, wondering attention, 
Mrs. Tanner listened ; the hand within hers was trembling violently. 

“ Why, Grace, that isn’t Mr. Truscott’s voice. You can’t under- 
stand a word of it, and yet he said he was on duty. What does it 
mean ?” 

And for all answer Grace Pelham burst into a passion of tears, 
buried her face in the pillow beside that of her friend, and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. Another moment and both Mrs. Tan- 
ner’s arms were round her; had drawn her head upon her own gentle 
bosom ; her lips pressed kiss after kiss in silent sympathy upon the 
sunshiny glory of the beautiful hair,—the womanly heart had read her 
secret. 

No wonder that when Miss Pelham was wanted for dinner that 
evening Miss Pelham sent back word that she had decided to stay and 
take tea at Mrs. Tanner’s, and Mrs. Pelham had again to explain 
matters as best she could to Mr. Arthur Glenham, who went home 
despondent. 

Before Jack Truscott came to see her on the following morning 
Mrs. Tanner had heard from Mrs. Wilkins’s lips every item of the 
stories and events that had so upset the social serenity of Camp Sandy 
during the past month. It was no difficult matter to learn the whole 
story. It had been bottled up in Mrs. Wilkins’s brain for days, fer- 
menting, seething, “coming to a head,” as it were; and when at last 
Mrs. Tanner gravely demanded of her a full statement of Truscott’s 
loss of the adjutancy, his arrest, and everything,—for poor Grace could 
only vaguely hint that there were troubles she could not explain, yet 
longed to that she might ask her forgiveness,—Mrs. Wilkins’s relief 
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was something tragic in its intensity. Once uncorked, the story flew 
forth with a rush; and the reader probably has seen enough of Mrs, 
Wilkins to feel assured that Lady Pelham had small mercy shown her, 
Naturally, however, one’s principal alarm may be as to how Mrs. Tan- 
ner bore the recital. For her husband and for Truscott she was indig- 
nant in no mild degree, but she said very little. For herself, she 
hardly thought. 

“Tt’s my belief,” said Mrs. Wilkins, among other things, “ that if 
it hadn’t been for the venomous stories of that mother of hers Grace 
Pelham would no more be engaged to that little milksop of a Glenham © 
than I would. It was Jack Truscott she fancied from the first.” 

And despite her own bitter desolation, many a waking hour did the 
quiet little woman give to earnest thought over the whole matter. It 
was more than a revelation, it gave her something to plan and act 
upon. 

It was after drill when Mr. Truscott came in on the following 
morning. Almost the first thing she did was to give him the key of a 
tin dispatch-box belonging to the captain. “ My letters to him are in 
that,” she briefly explained, “and I want the package marked ‘ From 
Fort Phenix.’” To him she made no allusion to his changed fortunes 
or to the story she had heard. She was frank, gentle, unembarrassed ; 
but he noted a pink flush in the centre of each cheek which alarmed 
him, and the doctor once more forbade business talks. “ What 
wouldn’t he have said did he know of all I’d told her?” thought Mrs. 
Wilkins, though she excused herself by the reflection that had she 
not related the whole affair Mrs. Tanner would have worried. her life 
out trying to fathom it. And perhaps she would. Who knows? 
Truscott soon returned to the desk, and announced at luncheon-time 
that all the work was finished, her signature to certain papers being all 
that was needed. Then he left the house. 

That afternoon Mrs. Raymond and Mrs. Turner came together and 
begged to be allowed to come up-stairs and sit with Mrs. Tanner a 
while. Mrs. Tanner begged to be excused. “Do you suppose that 
woman can have told her anything ?” asked one of the other. 

“She would tell anything she knew,” was the reply of Mrs. Tur- 
ner, who never was known to keep a secret in her life, and yet in her 
own mind was set upon a very pinnacle of discretion. 

Later came Grace Pelham, whom Rosalie eagerly ran to welcome, 
calling her “ Aunt Gracie,” as she had in some mysterious way learned 
to speak of her sweet friend, and when her voice was heard in the hall 
below, Mrs. Tanner asked that she be invited up at once. 

She had been riding with Mr. Glenham, and it would seem as 
though, of late, her favorite exercise had been bereft of all benefit or 
pleasure, and this day the conversation she had undergone with her 
adorer had been far from soothing. He had begun reproaching her 
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for coldness and indifference, and she could not and did not specifically 
deny the charge. Very pale and tired she looked as she seated herself 
by the side of her friend, whom she was with every hour learning to 
love more dearly. Mrs. Tanner quickly marked her pallor and 
fatigue. 

“Your ride has been far from enjoyable, I fear, Gracie,” she said, 
and the long interview of the previous evening must have been of the 
most intimate nature to warrant such a piece of impertinence on Mrs. 
Tanner’s part. “ Mrs. Wilkins has told me the whole story.” (Here 
the bright, beautiful head hid itself in the most convenient and natural 
resting-place it could find.) “Now I have one to tell you. Are you 
too tired to hear it?” (What woman would be? The head was 
promptly shaken, though the face was still hidden. “Are you sure 
you are strong enough to tell it?” was indistinctly murmured.) “I 
do not propose to make an explanation,” continued Mrs. Tanner, while 
a very sad, sweet smile played for a moment over her pallid face, “ but 
the story is one I want you to hear.” 

And so in the solemn stillness and peace of the sick-room the truth 
came out. Slowly, gently, the patient sufferer, forgetting for a time 
the bitterness of her bereavement, her illness, her wrongs, told the tale 
of her life since she had come into the regiment and Jack Truscott had 
come into her life; of the letters in which Captain Tanner had de- 
scribed him before they came East together; of his appearance and 
bearing at their wedding ; of her sister’s admiration for him and the 
correspondence that followed ; of the engagement and her own mis- 
giving because of that sister’s acceptance of the attentions of the well- 
to-do-widower at home. Of Jack’s home-life with them on the 
frontier, his love for little Bertie, his devotion to the baby during her 
illness, his deep tenderness and sympathy when baby died. Ah, no 
wonder the tears rained down her worn face as she spoke of that. Of 
her sister’s deceit and the rupture of their engagement, and of Jack’s 
delicate and manly bearing towards her and her husband after that 
affair. Of the order to Arizona and her own misery at having to 
leave that little grave in far-away Kansas. Of his letters to her and 
to the captain during his separation from the troop, all preserved and 
cherished yet. Of his care of the little grave when they had gone, and 
his arrival at Fort Pheenix six months after. 

“He came suddenly,” she said, “and the captain was out on a 
scout. I heard his voice at the door and rushed down to greet him, 
and there on the table in the parlor was a box of earth in which 
were transplanted some of the flowers from Bertie’s grave, that he, the 
loving, loyal fellow, had brought, cared for, watered, and watched 
through all that long journey. No wonder I could not speak. I could 
only sob my thanks, and I did throw my arms round his neck and 
would have kissed him, only he was too tall or astonished, or some- 
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thing. Here’s my letter telling my husband all about it, Gracie, and 
if he thought no wrong of me, why should others? Of course they 
could not know, could not understand.” And here Grace raised her 
own tearful face from the bosom whereon it had lain and twined her 
arms around the slender neck and kissed her, the pure lips meeting 
again and again. 

And then the story went on. Of their pleasure at being ordered 
to join headquarters and to again be with Jack in garrison ; of the trip 
to Prescott and their alarm when he did not appear ; of his grief at the 
loss of “ Apache.” “It was to go with him and see his grave that I 
left you all at Olson’s ranch that day.” Of his distress at having to 
communicate to Captain Tanner the order sending him off on a danger- 
ous mission the very anniversary of Bertie’s death. “ You know now 
what that was to me, Gracie. I had asked him to come and take me 
out on the bluff to see the last of them as they marched away, and 
when the call sounded, just as it did as my baby drew her last breath 
and lay dead in my arms, was it strange that one so ill as I am should 
swoon?” And then she told of the captain’s letters to her and to Trus- 
cott, asking that those papers should be made out at once and sent by 
first mail to San Francisco; and how they had worked together in the 
library at the copies, and of his hearing the colonel’s voice so late at 
night out on the road, and his going at once to see what was the matter. 
Of his departure to overtake her husband, and how strange she thought 
it that the adjutant should be sent on such a mission. Of his return; 
then of the receipt of the dreadful news, and she could speak no more. 
For hours they clung to one another in silent sympathy, that infinite 
and merciful sweetness of communion which God has given to women 
who mourn, and then, comforted unspeakably, yet infinitely humbled, 
Grace Pelham went home. 

The colonel was sitting moodily in his den, and even at her kiss and 
caress did not rouse himself from his abstraction. 

“There’s a letter for you from Ralph, dear,” he said, dejectedly. 
“T’d like to know what’s in it.” 

She tore it open. A few fond, hurried words of congratulation on 
her engagement. Mother’s letter was just received. So proud and 
glad to think of her being so happily settled. Glenham must be a 
splendid fellow to win and deserve such a prize, etc., etc. Love to all. 
Ralph. 

“ P.S.—Need I tell you that it is with infinite relief that I found it 
was not Glenham at all who furnished the money that got me out of 
my scrape? I would have been horribly embarrassed had the bene- 
factor turned out to be my future brother-in-law. It was Jack Trus- 
cott again and all the time, as I found when I went to make the first 
payment, and he made me believe it was Glenham. What a trump 
that fellow is!” 
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Without a word Grace stood there staring blankly at the last page. 

“ What is it, daughter?” asked the colonel, anxiously. She threw 
the letter on the desk before him, rushed from the room, and locked 
herself in her own. 

Poor girl! Her thoughts as she lay there sobbing convulsively in 
her trouble were far from hopeful. What had she done that in all the 
buoyancy of youth, health, and her radiant beauty this wretched blight 
should have fallen upon her? All that Mrs. Tanner had told her, all 
that she herself had begun to realize must be true of him, all that 
Ralph’s letter revealed, only showed him, the lover whom she had 
spurned, in nobler, brighter colors; and this knightly soldier, this honest 
and courteous gentleman, this brilliant, gallant officer, this loyal, trusted 
friend, this gentle-hearted man whom she had seen sorrowing over the 
coffin of his comrade, or mingling his tears with those of that comrade’s 
lonely little one, this Bayard without fear, without reproach, had laid 
his heart and honor at her feet, and she had turned from the priceless 
offering in contempt. She had not even deigned him one word of ac- 
knowledgment, and now, all too late! all too late! she knew that love 
her loyally, faithfully, tenderly as he might, no love could stand such a 
test as that. All too late she knew that love her loyally, faithfully, 
tenderly as he might, he could not love her better than she loved him. 
What reparation could she make? What could she say? What would 
she not do to win back one such look as she had seen in his dark, glow- 
ing eyes the day he told her of his love? And yet how could she utter 
one word that would not be a betrayal of her love that now might well 
be spurned in turn? How dare she do aught to recall him when— 
—when—oh! merciful heaven ! how at the thought she clutched her 
streaming hair in her quivering hands !—when she stood before him the 
betrothed wife of another,—another who too had wronged him? 

With Ralph’s letter the last stone in the fabric of her regard for 
Glenham had been toppled to earth. In desperation at what she be- 
lieved the utter dishonor of her lover she had yielded to the prayers of 
this other suitor and the vehement arguments of her mother. “ You 
are even distressing your poor father” had been one of madame’s points, 
and her father had shown plainly that he only tolerated Glenham on 
her account. Even respect for him was gone, for she had heard of his 
vacillation and final abandonment of the chance to go on this last scout. 
She knew, of course, of his abandonment of Truscott’s roof. She had 
absolutely had to beg him to desist when, trying to defend his action to 
her, he ventured to disparage the best and most loyal friend he had 
ever found in the regiment, and now he was wearying her with his 
querulous complaints, his ceaseless moping. She had begged him to 
accept his freedom and give her hers, but he held her to her promise,— 
and went and told her mother. Poor devil! Love had made an ass 
of him as it has of stronger men than he. And as for her mother-—— 
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Ah, no! Let that be unsaid. “ Honor thy father and thy mother” 
she had lisped in her babyhood, and only within this last month had 
ambition for her robbed that wretched mother of the ready tribute of 
love and faith and honor that hitherto had been unfailing. Poor lady! 
Sorrowful indeed had been her life of late, but what would not be her 
terror could she see her husband’s face as. he sat staring at that letter of 
Ralph’s, while Grace lay weeping in her room? 

A hand turned the knob of the door and rattled impatiently. 

“Grace, if you propose going to Mrs. Turner’s this evening it is 
time you were dressed,” a dismal, monotonous voice was heard to say, 
and Grace started to her feet. 

“Come what may, he shall know that I implore his forgiveness,” 
said Grace to herself, as she stood before the mirror; ‘and come what 
may, Arthur Glenham shall know the truth.” 

Despite the general gloom in the garrison, Mrs. Turner had invited 
a few friends (which meant the entire commissioned force at the post, 
with the families of the married officers) to spend the evening at her 
house and mildly celebrate the birthday of her husband, whose birth- 
day-cake, an elaborate affair, much studded with waxen tapers, had 
been sent all the way from San Francisco. 

“Tt was a pity to lose it,” she argued, “so, though we are all so 
blue, you know, over dear Captain Tanner’s death, we might just as 
well have a quiet gathering.” 

Mrs. Wilkins had refused outright, she had other things to attend 
to, and Mrs. Tanner, of course, was not to be expected; but everybody 
else had accepted, as is customary, unless there be some Walid reason to 
urge. Yet, when Turner himself invited Mr. Truscott, he felt it neces- 
sary to say a few apologetic words. “I know you will not care to come 
anyway, Jack, and I fear that you have heard that which cannot be 
wholly denied, that my wife had some share in the circulation of those 
stories that caused such horrible trouble. Of course, you must know 
how cut up I feel to think that such has been the case, but the tongue 
is an unruly member we are taught; and—well, when you get mar- 
ried, old man, may the Lord spare you from finding out what ninety- 
nine out of a hundred husbands discover !—that a woman’s tongue is 
simply uncontrollable. Of course, she’s found out. I’ve told her that 
you have heard of her part in the affair, and she’s awfully nervous 
about the way you’ll meet her. I wouldn’t tell any one else this about 
my wife, Jack, but I rated her roundly for her share of the mischief, 
and—and—I’1] take it as a kindness if you will come and see us. You 
know well what you are to me.” 

And so it happened that late that evening Mr. Truscott’s tall form 
appeared among the guests at Captain Turner’s. Mrs. Turner wel- 
comed him with vividly coloring cheeks and somewhat over-eager cor- 
diality. As for him, his manner was simply as composed and placid 
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as ever, and he accepted a seat by the side of his hostess quite as a mat- 
ter of course. Grace was surrounded by the youngsters of the regi- 
ment, as was to be expected, and Mr. Glenham, was pulling discontent- 
edly at the scanty hairs which ornamented his upper lip. To this group 
speedily appeared Mr. Ray, lively as ever, and apparently imbued with 
aspirit of mischief. It had occurred to him that here was a good chance 
to worry Mrs. Pelham, whom he had learned to detest most cordially. 
The colonel had been most solemn and gloomy in his manner towards 
him ever since his refusal of the adjutancy, and he had enjoyed no op- 
portunity of speaking to Grace herself, and, as bad luck would have it, 
she did not at all care to be monopolized by him, this night of all 
others. Her whole heart was bound up in Truscott. She noted his 
every movement, though her eyes bravely did their duty, and strove to 
look interested in the chatter of Messrs. Dana and Hunter, and she 
managed to keep up her share in the conversation in a lively manner. 
How is it they can do it? If her heart were breaking, such a girl as 
Grace Pelham would manage to appear all life and vivacity under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Then Mr. Ray shouldered his way through the 
circle of admirers, and held forth his hand. 

“T don’t propose to be kept on the outskirts of this crowd all night, 
Miss Pelham, if I am the oldest and worst-singed moth around the 
candle. I’ve come in to bask a few minutes anyhow, scorch or no 
scorch.” 

She welcomed him cordially, of course. She liked him far better 
than any of the others. She had heard from Mrs, Wilkins all about 
his championship of Truscott’s cause, and of his refusal of her father’s 
offer. She could have blessed him for that. There was not a man fit 
to take her hero’s place, and evidently her father had come to the same 
opinion. She knew that Glenham now disliked Ray, and there was 
just enough of feminine coquetry about her to make that reflection a 
cause of additional cordiality to Ray. But, above all, he was nearer to 
Truscott, more intimate with him now than any of the others, and 
though it was Truscott, and Truscott alone, she longed to speak to, Ray 
would answer when there was nothing better. He rattled on in his 
reckless, superficial style, totally ignoring Glenham or her new relations 
with him; and when supper-time came it was he who hovered about 
her, bringing every dainty he could lay hands on, and playing the de- 
voted in a way he could plainly see was making Glenham rabid and 
Mrs. Pelham hideously uncomfortable. “I don’t care,” he said to him- 
self, as Arthur went scowlingly off to his would-be mother-in-law. ‘So 
long as they behaved decently I would, but now I don’t care a chip 
what they think.” But before very long he noticed a something in her 
manner he had _ never seen before. Bright as she was, and as she strove 
to be, he noted the wandering glance, the occasionally absent-minded 
replies, and it set him to thinking. Next he saw that Truscott and 
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Colonel Pelham, punch-glasses in hand, were holding an earnest con- 
versation, and that her eyes fled to that particular corner every other 
minute. “I mean to see what this means,” said Mr. Ray to himself. 
Then,—“ Was it possible, so early? Surely not going yet?” Mrs, 
Turner was saying all this in response to Truscott’s quiet adieu, and 
Ray saw that Grace Pelham had Jost all interest in anything he could 
say or do, and was gazing with wistful eyes after Truscott, who seemed 
bent on leaving the room at the time of all others when people would 
be too busy to note his departure, for supper was not over. 

And Colonel: Pelham went with him, quietly saying that he would 
return in time to escort madame home. Ray flew to the door. 

“ What’s your hurry, Jack ?” 

“Come to my quarters when you get through,” was his answer. 
“T must see Mrs. Tanner for a while, as I leave for Prescott at reveille. 
Say nothing about it,” and he was off. 

Ray returned to Miss Pelham, whose eyes looked in earnest ques- 
tioning up into his. , 

“Isn’t Mr. Truscott coming back? I had hoped to see him.” 

“No. Something’s up. I don’t know what.” 

“He can’t be—he is not ordered off, is he?” she exclaimed in 
startled tones, and with features rapidly paling despite her efforts at 
control. 

Ray looked in amaze. Then he thought of the handkerchief, of 
Truscott’s changed, worn look, of a hundred little things that flashed 
upon him all at once, and of the intensity of emotion in the sweet, pal- 
lid face before him. Quick as a flash, he bent over her as he had bent 
to raise her the day of the runaway ; hurried and low he spoke. 

“Tf you have anything to say, to send to him, trust me. He goes 
to Prescott at reveille, but told me not to speak of it.” 

Gone, and without a glance at her; without one word. Was she 
so utterly beneath him as that? Had she, then, sinned past all for- 
giveness? Was his love so light that it would vanish under the mis- 
understandings of the past week and never again seek for its answer ? 
Was she—— Pride and resolution came to the rescue. Grace Pel- 
ham looked proudly up into the sympathetic features of the misguided 
young man. 

“Thanks, Mr. Ray. Nothing that I can think of now. A little 
more coffee, if you please.” 

But she thanked heaven when it came time to go, and her father 
appeared. The colonel was sore disturbed about something, and while 
Mr. Glenham hung about the parlor on their return home, that gentle- 
man had accompanied Lady Pelham aloft. There his voice was heard 
in vehement accents, hers in protestations, and presently in tears. 

“T’ll go,” said Glenham, seeing her distress. “ But I must see you 
to-morrow.” 
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“Yes, go,” she pleaded. 
Truscott.” 

“Oh, he’s only going up as a witness on a court. He’ll be back in 
three days.” 

She closed the door on him relentlessly, and that of the parlor as 
she returned. But her father came down at once. 

“ Grace dear,” he asked, in a tone of deep agitation, “ have you ever 
received a note written you by Mr. Truscott just before he went out 
after Captain Tanner’s command ?” 

“Never, father.” 

Instantly he returned to the room above. And just what transpired 
in that interview heaven forbid that we should care to hear. The colo- 
nel had discovered that his wife had intercepted Truscott’s letter to 
Grace, and that she had lied to him and to her. She well knew that 
Truscott, not Glenham, had been Ralph’s benefactor. 

Two evenings after a number of our friends at Sandy were gathered 
at the colonel’s quarters. “Gloomy Glenham,” as he was now called, 
Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Raymond, Grace, and Mrs. Pelham, the colonel, and 
several junior officers were seated around the parlor. Grace had just 
been singing, and now there came a demand for more. 

“Qh, do sing ‘ Douglas, Tender and True,’” begged Mrs. Turner. 

“Yes, please do,” chimed in Mrs. Raymond. 

“Tt’s your very best song, I think,” said Captain Turner. “ Please 
sing it.” 

“Very well,” said Grace, reluctantly. She had not sung for days, 
and there were words to this that even in the mere temporary absence 
of Jack Truscott struck home to her heart as she thought of them. 
“T’m not in voice to-night, I fear,” she added ; “ but I’ll try.” 

Had not Mrs. Tanner told her he would be back on the morrow ? 
Had not there been something in her sweet, caressing manner that re- 
vived hope, courage, love in her heart? She turned to the piano again, 
and Mr. Glenham placed the music on the rack. It was no favorite 
of his. The servant entered with a telegraphic dispatch, which the 
colonel opened and read. 

“TI thought so,” said he. “ We've lost Truscott. He is ordered 
to West Point, and left this morning for San Francisco. Go on, 
Gracie.” 

Go on? go on? The room was whirling round her; a deadly 
choking sensation had seized her throat; there was a confused buzzing 
of voices in her ears, exclamations of surprise, regret, dismay ; but she 
heard nothing distinctly. White as a sheet, she grasped at the key- 
board, and Glenham stood stupidly staring at her. But in an instant, 
through filmy eyes, she saw a glass of water before her, and she eagerly 
seized and drank it, and a cheery voice was murmuring something 
quick and stirring in her ear. It was Ray. 


“You surely want to say good-by to Mr. 
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“ Rally all your pluck. Sing as you rode, Miss Gracie; I’ll back 
you to win.” And with all the nonchalance in the world he replaced 
the goblet on a distant table, saying so that all could hear,— 

“T really beg your pardon, Miss Pelham. When you asked for 
water I thought it was Glenham you addressed ; and then that beggarly 
telegram came, and I forgot your request entirely.” 

Bravely, gallantly, she raised her head and, strove to crush out the 
whirl of wretchedness in which her father’s announcement had engulfed 
her. Hardly realizing what it was she was called upon to sing, she 
rapidly played the soft, sweet prelude, and, with voice that trembled as 
though in harmony with the spirit of the song, began,— 


‘‘ Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I'd be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.”’ 


All conversation had ceased ; all ears were drinking in the exquisite, 
plaintive melody ; all eyes were upon her, and she knew it. Oh, what 
would she not give to be singing anything—anything else? But it 
was too late now. ; 


‘T was not half worthy of you, Douglas, 
Not half worthy the like of you; 
Now all men beside you to me are shadows, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.”’ 


“My God! can she do it?” muttered Ray, between his set teeth. 
“ Tt’s the next hurdle that will try her nerve.” And he leaned against 
the light table, looking quickly around upon its load of books and 
albums. Then his eyes returned to their eager watch. She was trem- 
bling; she threw back her head and forced herself to commence again,— 


‘“<O to bring back the days that are not! 
Mine eyes were blinded, your words were few ; 
Do"? 


Crash! came table, books, Ray, and all in clattering uproar and 
confusion over the parlor floor. He sprang to his feet, all dust, em- 
barrassment, and profuse apologies. Shouts of laughter, long, ringing 
peals of merriment filled the room. Mrs. Turner and Mrs. Raymond 
went almost into hysterics; Raymond, Hunter, and Glenham guffawed 
outright; the colonel almost choked into an apoplectic seizure, and 
Grace,—Grace covered her face in her handkerchief and wept hysteri- 
cally until she could regain control of herself, and thanked and blessed 
him from the bottom of her heart. 

“Well, Mr. Ray,” gasped Mrs. Raymond, at length, “that’s the 
first clumsy thing I ever knew you to do in my life.” 

Only one pair of eyes besides his had seen that she could not sing 
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another word ; that an utter break-down must come, and a flood of tears : 
with it, and Mr. Ray anticipated the break-down, and provided a cover 
for the flood of tears. It might have been clumsy, but she knew better. 


XXIT. 


AND now the winter is gone, the glad spring-time has come, the voice 
of the turtle would doubtless be heard in the land if that sort of melody 
were in vogue in these days of skepticism, and the promotion, which 
we are biblically assured cometh neither from the east nor from the 
west, nor from any source whatever, as is beginning to be the creed in 
our veteran army, has nevertheless come to Jack Truscott. 

A vacancy has occurred in a popular staff department. Applicants 
for that majority are numbered by the dozen. Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress assembled swarm about the White House to advocate 
the claims of captains by the score, of lieutenants by divisions, and there 
are majors in the line who wouldn’t mind losing a year or two of rank 
to get out of frontier duty and into an easy office-chair, with clerks and 
check-books, and cigars ad libitum. There are old captains who have 
commanded divisions or brigades during the great war, fellows with 
unimpeachable records and undoubted ability, and not a few battle-scars 
and gray hairs and grandchildren. Old soldiers, who would gladly turn 
over their small squad of a company to some young and vigorous and 
unencumbered enthusiast, in whose breast hope springs eternal. Old 
soldiers, who would lend dignity and honor to the department in which 
the vacancy has occurred, and would thrice welcome the opportunity to 
see a prospect of a home before them and school for the youngsters. 
Congress is in session, important measures are up for discussion, yet the 
newspapers give daily a quarter of a column to telegraphic speculations 
as to whom the President will appoint to the vacancy in that depart- 
ment. Captain A. is warmly backed by Senator B. Other captains, 
with undeniable war records, are backed by the delegations of their 
States; but Captain C., who is a firsé cousin of a prominent inmate of 
the White House, has a capital chance, unless the President, in despair 
at having to choose from so many admirable war histories, should de- 
cide on Lieutenant D., only a few years out of the Point, and whose 
numerous friends at Washington are confident of his success. 

At last the announcement is made. “The President has deter- 
mined that the appointee shall represent the fighting branch of the ser- 
vice, and it is now known that his excellency will nominate a gallant 
officer of a distinguished cavalry regiment that has for years past been 
doing arduous and bloody work among the savages of Arizona.” And 
eminently proper this seems to the army at large and to the general 
public, who have no personal interest in the candidates. And so it re- 
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sults that our gallant friends of the —th are recognized, and the promo- 
tion falls upon a distinguished officer of that distinguished regiment; 
and Captain Wormley, of the District of Columbia for years past, and 
known to the —th only upon its monthly returns, but having a wide 
circle of admiring friends in the Capital City, where he has been for 
years on some mysterious staff duty, becomes Major Wormley of the 
—’sdepartment. He is son of a statesman, nephew of a cabinet officer’s 
lady, brother of a Congressman’s wife, cousin of a War Department 
official, and cousin-german, so to speak, to half the pretty girls in 
Washington. Welcome, major, to your leaves and laurels, and long 
may you live to lord it over subsequent appointments by telling them 
that you “came in from the cavalry” ! 

“But it gives Jack Truscott the double-hurdles on his straps,” 
shouted Mr. Ray, in huge delight. “ Let’s send him a royal old tele- 
gram of congratulation.” And that evening, as he sits at dinner and 
receives the hearty greetings of the officers’ mess on the far-away banks 
of the Hudson, Jack’s heart turns to the old crowd in the —th, now 
marching in from Arizona. Their message had reached him. 

So has another,—a letter from his loyal friend, the general’s wife, 
who long since assured him that she knew “it would all come out right.” 
So, too, has another still; for only this very day has he heard from Mrs. 
Tanner, and it must be admitted that Jack’s thoughts wandered more 
upon what they had written than upon the elevation he had so unex- 
pectedly attained. Extracts may be of interest to those who have found 
anything of interest in our story. 

“Didn’t I tell you so?” wrote the first. “Grace Pelham’s engage- 
ment is broken at last. She never cared—she never could care for such 
a humdrum creature as Mr.Glenham. Why, Jack, when she came up 
here after you went East, he followed too, and it just used to make me 
sick the way he moped and whined around after her. She has tried a 
dozen times to get him to release her, so everybody says, but he wouldn’t. 
That mother of hers made her stick to her word (although I hear she 
had mighty small regard for her own), and the colonel of course would 
not interfere. Once they thought Mr. Ray was going to cut in and win 
her away ; but I know that was just a real frank liking she had for him. 
Anyhow, the engagement’s broken, and I have heard he’s going to re- 
sign when they get East. She left here for San Francisco, with her 
mother, Mrs. Turner, and Mrs. Raymond, all under Ralph’s charge, 
three days ago. Mrs. Wilkins swears she’s going to march across the 
continent with the boys. 

“ Well, we’re mighty sorry to lose the —th, though it did seem to 
run down-hill after you left. I’m not the only one that says so, Jack ; 
so you needn’t laugh. They will have better stations and all that sort 
of thing in the East, but all the ladies will join now, I suppose, and 
then won’t there be fun ? 
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“ And now, Jack, you may say it’s none of my business, but if you 
don’t very soon write to me that you have succeeded in consoling a cer- 
tain young lady for the loss of much valuable time and one lover, I 
shall be a disappointed woman.” 

Upon the same subject Mrs. Tanner wrote from her home in Mas- 
sachusetts : 

“ Letters from the old regiment bring me most interesting news. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Glenham has at last released Grace Pelham 
from her engagement. Both Mrs. Wilkins and Mrs. Turner write to 
the same effect. She has been very unhappy in this tie to a man who 
was greatly her inferior, and the rupture of the engagement must be a 
relief inexpressible. 

“OF course, both letters are filled with gossipy details as to how it 
was brought about; but, knowing your horror of all that sort of talk, 
I refrain. One thing, however, seems certain. It was his doing and 
is final. 

“ Jack, dear friend, I grew to know her so well and to love. her 

dearly in those sad days at Sandy, but there were some matters of which 
we never spoke. You know how I grieved over the wrong done you 
by my own kith and kin years ago, and how I must want to see you 
happy. There was something more than suspicion in my mind that 
you and sweet Grace Pelham had been ruthlessly separated by misun- 
derstanding—perhaps by design—at Sandy. There was some garrison 
talk of a letter of yours that never reached her, and yet was delivered 
for her to Mrs. Pelham, and in some way I found it was generally 
known that she had sent back your spurs without a word of explana- 
tion. Have you those spurs yet, Jack? I fancy that if they were to 
find their way into her hands agaih, you might find it difficult to re- 
claim them.” 

That April evening a warm south wind was sweeping up the Hud- 
son, and moist and sweet, bearing the faint perfume of the early lilacs 
upon its bosom, it played through the curtains of Truscott’s open win- 
dow. He had early left the mess, and separated from the officers who 
had strolled homeward with him. “ Had letters to write,” he explained, 
and yet, half an hour afterwards, when three or four lively comrades 
stopped under the window in the “ Angle,” and looked up, they aban- 
doned the project of rushing in “ to give Truscott a rattle over his pro- 
motion,” for, said they, “ he must be out.” There was no light in his 
room. 

No light burning from jet or lamp, perhaps, but Jack was there, 
and a light of hope, love, and deep thankfulness was burning in his 
heart of hearts, and he was thinking—thinking. Well he recalled 
that last night at Sandy. How old Pelham had walked home with 
him from the Turners’, and in deep embarrassment had told him of 
Ralph’s letter. Tears of gratitude and of deep emotion stood in the 
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colonel’s eyes, and his voice was broken, his hand tremulous. That 
night all the old trust and affection was restored between them, but not 
a word was said of Mrs. Pelham or Grace until Jack reminded him that 
he had to go and see Mrs. Tanner a little while, and then it came out. 

“T’ve got one thing I must ask you, Truscott. I’ve overheard some 
talk about a letter you sent to our house for Grace before you went out 
on that scout. She never got it, I understand. Did you ever send such 
a letter?” 

“Yes, colonel, once, and no reply ever reached me.” 

“Then depend upon it, Jack, it never got to Grace; she was ill you 
know, and it—it must have been mislaid.” 

But now it was too late: the mischief was done. The colonel did 
not dream how much depended upon that little note, and not until long 
afterwards did he know the truth, that Mrs. Pelham had shown it to 
Arthur Glenham, and he had been weak—mean enough to read it. 
Then it was that under the influence of that indomitable woman he 
had removed from Truscott’s quarters and afterwards accused him of 
treachery. 

Well Jack recalled her sweet face and animated manners as Grace 
sat conversing with Ray that night, and his sense of utter desolation as 
he left the garrison at sunrise. No one but he really knew that he ex- 
pected to be met at Prescott by telegraphic orders to proceed at once to 
the Military Academy for duty in the department of tactics, and he 
dreaded the formal “ good-byes” that would have to be undergone were 
the order to reach him while still at Sandy. And now he understood 
why she had never replied to that urgent little note of his, and bitterly 
he blamed himself for ever permitting the thought that she had received 
and had trifled with it as she had ‘with his love. Over an hour he sat 
there plunged in deep thought, for even in his new-found hope and 
happiness he dared make no false step. Then he rapidly wrote a short 
letter, and on the following evening Mrs. Tanner received this query : 
“Where will a letter reach Miss Pelham?’ On the third day the 
answer came: “Care of Adjutant-General, Division of the Missouri, 
Chicago. They are visiting friends there while waiting for the regi- 
ment to come in. Then they go to Fort Hays. They may visit Mrs. 
Treadwell there for a while.” 


One rainy, dripping, depressing morning a week later, while a 
damp, smokeyladen, coal-blackened fog had settled down on the wicked 
city of Chicago, and the minds of its denizens were more than ever dis- 
posed towards the inevitable ills that life in such an atmosphere must 
generate, three ladies of or beyond medium age sat yawning and 
disconsolate under the lighted chandelier in a comfortable parlor; a 
fourth—young, sweet, and vastly attractive—sat somewhat listlessly at 
the piano, her slender hands wandered over the keys, and Schubert’s 
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beautiful, dreamy “Praise of Tears” softly rose and fell in plaintive 
melody through the silence of the room. 

“ For goodness’ sake, Grace,” exclaimed one of the elder ladies, pet- 
tishly, “do stop that dismal thing and play something lively! You 
will drive us all into our shrouds with such funeral stuff as that.” 

In vain the others protested it was lovely, and begged Grace Pel- 
ham to continue. Mamma had resumed her sway, and Grace, away 
from the supporting voice of her father, and no longer the prospective I | 
Mrs. Arthur Glenham, with a fortune at her disposal and a fool at her | i 
feet, had meekly, resignedly fallen back into her old habit of uncom- 
plaining obedience. 

A servant entered with the mail, handing to Mrs. Pelham two or 
three bulky letters, in which she immediately became engrossed, and to it 
Grace a small parcel, at which the young lady glanced curiously, then 
eagerly, and then fled from the parlor. 

Once safely in her own room, and with the door locked between 
her and would-be pursuers, she carried her prize to the window. It 
was small, compact, firmly wrapped in strong white paper, strongly 
tied, sealed, and registered. It was post-marked West Point, and needed 
only a glance at the superscription to tell her the sender’s name. For 
an instant she held it, trembling from head to foot, then cut the strings, 
opened the little box, unrolled with quivering fingers and beating heart 
the dainty wrapping of tissue-paper, and came upon something white 
and soft, tied with ribbon. On it was a card. 

“These are yours. The spurs you won at Sandy; the handkerchief 
you dropped at my door at Prescott, and in faith and constancy I have 
worn it till now. 

“Tf you value that which you have won, hold it, and return to me 
the only semblance of the tie that has bound me to you, and it shall 
bind forever. If your prize be worthless to you, send it back, and in Ht | 
so doing break the tie. Comme—fidele. “J. Qo BP i ; 







































And Grace Pelham read till the tears blinded her eyes, dashed them 
away, then read again, tore open the little packet in which lay two silver 
spurs rolled in a snowy kerchief, which was rent and torn inexplicably, 

and which bore in white embroidery in the corner the simple name, 

“ Grace.” 

And then she sank upon her knees, burying her bright, beautiful 
head in the pillow, and wept unrestrainedly, but oh! so humbly, so 
gratefully, so joyously, holding her treasures to her heart. 

And three days more the torn handkerchief was back in Truscott’s 
breast. Lea 
“ Colonel,” said he to the commandant of cadets the following morn-' 
ing, “I want a week’s leave. It is an unusual time for one of the de-! 
partment to be away, but, as you know, I cannot leave in the summer. 
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My regiment is just back in Kansas, and I want to run out to Fort 
Hays and see them. Mr. X., with your consent, will take charge of 
my duties. I will be back for muster on the 30th.” 

And the leave was granted. It would give him just time, provided 
there was no detention, to speed westward to St. Louis, thence to Kan- 
ses City, and so on to Fort Hays, to spend twenty-four hours there, - 
and then rush back the way he came. Not much satisfaction, possibly, 
for so long a journey, but he went. 


Headquarters and four troops, with the band, had arrived at the 
little frontier post of Fort Hays, officers and men being still encamped 
upon the open prairie alongside, while those ladies who had hurried 
thither to meet their returning lords were hospitably entertained by the 
families in the garrison who had not yet moved away, and here it was 
that Mrs. Treadwell had thrown open the large and commodious quar- 
ters of the commanding officer to Mrs. and Miss Pelham. Here, too, 
were our old acquaintances, Mrs. Raymond and Mrs. Turner. Here 
avere other ladies of the regiment whom it has not been the felicity of 
the reader to meet. Here, too, were three or four young ladies, gathered 
from neighboring posts, and ready and eager to put up with scant ac- 
commodation, for would there not be two bands at Hays for a while, 
and was there not to be given a grand ball by the outgoers to the in- 
comers, and was not that big, empty barrack, with its polished wax 
floor, “ the loveliest place in the svorld fora German”? Oh, bright and 
bonny and sunshiny and jubilant was everything and everybody at 
Hays in that glorious, radiant spring weather, and who more bright, 
who so bonny, who half so radiant and lovely as Grace? The colonel 
wondered at her brilliant color and sparkling eyes, marveled at the 
lightness of her step, at the ringing music of her sweet voice. Sing! 
Why, she sang from morn till night. 

“And yet,” said one of the visitors, “ you tell me she has been jilted 
by that young man with ten thousand a year who has just resigned. I 
would be down in sackcloth and ashes.” 

Would he write? would hecome? One or other she knew it would 
be, and that right soon. And so when Major Bucketts came stumping 
into the Treadwells’ parlor one evening waving a dispatch and beam- 
ing with delight, she felt sure what was coming before her father burst 
out with,— 

“ By Jove! that is good. Jack Truscott will be here to-night.” 

There was an impromptu dance going on, and thither Grace could 
not but wend her way, and her escort, a deeply-smitten youth of the 
infantry persuasion, was impatiently awaiting her. Dozens of young 
people were blithely dancing to the strains of sweet music from the 
tireless orchestra, and, though she danced unceasingly, joyously, the 
hours seemed to drag. It would be near midnight before the train from 
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the East reached the station. Would it be late? Would the dance 
break up before he could come? Would Major Bucketts be stupid and i 
take him off to his own quarters instead of bringing him there? Would f 
he speak to her then? Could she see him? Could she look in his i 
face and not betray to every soul in the room the glowing secret that 
seemed bursting from heart and brain? Eleven o’clock came at last, 
and then the minutes stretched into hours, and midnight lay 2 century 
away. Yet she was striving to be calm, striving to be bright and “ en- 
tertaining” with her round of partners. Oh, how she tired of their 
chatter! their utterly vapid efforts to amuse her! How she wished 
Ray were there! He would let her dance, or sit in silence and wait 
and think and dream, keeping vigilant guard lest others interfere, as he 
had learned to do for her in Arizona, yet interfering not himself ; but Ray 
was far to the westward. Fate had assigned him elsewhere,—and mid- 
night came at last. .To her misery, the hop was breaking up, the dancers 
going home. Some had already left. 

“Oh, can’t we have just one more waltz?” she implored, and obe- 
diently the leader signaled to his sleepy bandsmen. Then there was a 
rush and commotion at the doorway. Young officers were dropping 
their partners and precipitating themselves on a new arrival; a dozen 
glittering uniforms were crowding about a tall, soldierly-looking fellow 
in civilian’s dress who was being half dragged, half pushed, then car- 
ried, nearly smothered, into the hall. Mesdames Raymond and Tur- 
ner rushed rapturously upon him, other dames followed suit. The 
younger damsels gazed with decorous curiosity, and Miss Pelham’s in- 
fantry escort, with misguided jocularity, inquired, “ Who may be this 
lengthy party in cits? I suppose we may venture to dance, may we 
not?” And had he been a youth of brain he might have learned a 
lesson from the manner of her reply. 

“Not just now. It’s Captain Truscott, our old adjutant.” 

“Oh! That’s Jack Truscott, is it?” was all the crestfallen youth 
could say, and then they stood still and watched, and the band stopped 
playing. 

Is the world made up of idiots? Could no one see how his eyes 
were wandering over their heads about the room? Had not those little 
whip-snappers of boys more sense than to know that it was not on their 
account he had come all that distance? Would they never let him go? 
Would those absurd women never release him? Must he stand there 
patiently striving to answer a dozen questions asked at once while she 
stood waiting? And when he did break through, and came towards - 
her with quick, eager step and a glorious light in his dark eyes, could 
they not even then see through it all? must they still hang to his skirts 
with idiotic inquiries of no earthly importance? Only for an instant 
could Grace glance up in those glowing hazel eyes, while her cheeks 
burned with their shy delight. 
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“T’m so glad to see you again,” was all she had time to falter in 
response to his tremulous voice breathing only her name. Then he was 
dragged off, and she homewards. He to Bucketts’s quarters, where his 
old comrades crowded around him till late towards morning; she to 
wait, with trembling joy, for the coming day. 

Yet what did that bring? She was out at guard-mounting, so was 
he, and, breaking loose from the group surrounding him, came at once 
to meet her, and the wooden-headed imbeciles flocked instantly about 
them, and not a word alone had he in the hour they were together. 
Then came madame, with Mrs. Treadwell, and the carriage to take a 
drive. She had not known when to expect him, had promised to go, 
and could not now avert it. It was nearly one when they returned, 
and then they had to dress.for luncheon at the doctor’s. And he had 
been dragged off to stables by the colonel to see the new horses by the 
time they came back, and the colonel did not release him until near 
retreat. Nor was he one instant alone with him. Even his placidity 
was sorely tried. “But never mind,” he thought, “I dine at the 
Tread wells’, and there, at least, there will be opportunity.” Neverthe- 
less, at parade, finding it impossible to separate her from the swarm of 
feminines who flocked about her, and the officers who gathered in clus- 
ters the instant they were dismissed from their duties, he turned to 
Bucketts. 

“Old man, have the ambulance at Treadwell’s at ten o’clock to take 
me to the station. Put my valise in, and do all you can to keep the 
crowd away from there to-night.” And Bucketts understood. 

Even at dinner all went wrong. Oh, Mrs, Treadwell, either your 
tact had deserted you, or Lady Pelham’s malign influence had been 
again at work. Grace was seated beyond his reach. He could not 
even see her, for she was on his side of the table, and there were other 
guests between them. Dinner was long, frightfully long. 

“ Jack, must you go to-night?” called the colonel to him. “ Can’t 
you wait until to-morrow’s train? You will reach the Point by the 
30th even then.” And Truscott could only shake his head. 

Would that ghastly dinner never end? It was nearly nine o’clock 
when they rose and strolled into the parlor. Then he went at once to 
her side. Two young officers were speaking to her then, but time was 
precious. She half moved forward to meet him. 

“ Must you go to-night?” she murmured, looking almost tearfully 
up in his eyes. 

“Yes, at ten. Yet I cannot——” 

“Captain Truscott, Captain Truscott, didn’t you hear? Colonel 
Treadwell says won’t you smoke?” And Mrs, Turner was pulling at 
his coat-sleeve. (Smoke at such a time!) ‘ How ungallant you’ve 
grown! You used to be the soul of—why, J don’t know—devotion, 
and here I had to call you twice—three times.” 
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“ Did you see Mrs. Tanner? Isn’t it lovely she’s so well off? Do 
you think she’ll marry again?” Mrs. Raymond was firing at him from 
the other side. 

“ Do tell us about West Point. Is Mrs. Ruggles therenow? Why 
do you have to go to-night? How stupid of you to come for so short 
a time!” Mrs. the doctor was having her say. 

The other men, except two or three youngsters, were still in the 
dining-room smoking. What could be done? He was surrounded by 
these chattering magpies, and Grace was fairly driven from his side. 
Mrs. Pelham had called her. Mrs. Treadwell was asking her to sing. 
Then the women turned on her and implored her to sing. Everybody 
knows that right after dinner is the very time of all others one feels 
like singing. Grace had to sing, and it was half-past nine before the 
oldsters came out, and then tattoo drew several of the younger people 
away. 

“Surely, you are going to the hop-room, Grace?” Mrs. Pelham was 
heard to say. “I heard Mr. Roberts asking you.” 

And Grace looked imploringly at her father. 

“ Indeed, she’s not. Truscott’s got to go in twenty minutes, and I 
want to see him, so does Grace,” that veteran answered, stoutly. 

Still there were a dozen people in the parlor, and time was spinning 
away. Grace was implored to sing again, and sing she had to. Mrs. 
Treadwell and Mrs. Pelham were chatting with the doctor at a distant 
end of the room. The colonel and Treadwell, lolling back in their 
easy-chairs, were beating time and enjoying the music. The doctor’s 
wife and Mesdames Raymond and Turner were pestering Truscott with 
questions even as she sang. Grace was at the piano, and he had eagerly 
stepped to her side to turn over the leaves for her, but they called him 
away as the song ceased, and nervously looking at his watch, pulling 
savagely at his moustache, Jack Truscott commenced pacing rapidly 
up and down the parlor. How odd of him! How excitable for one 
ordinarily so calm! 

Listening eagerly to his every word, listening in torture to their 
senseless chatter and questioning, Grace Pelham sat running dreamily 
over the exquisite music, the accompaniment of Kucken’s “Good- 
night,—Farewell,” an accompaniment that is a lovely song in itself. 

“ Yes, indeed, Mr. Truscott—Captain Truscott, I mean,” Mrs. Tur- 
ner was saying, “ we’ve been hearing all manner of accounts of you at 
West Point. I quite expected long ere this to hear of your being in 
love somewhere, and (coquettishly) forgetting all your old friends in the 
—th. Of course, now, with your captaincy, you will be seeking a wife?” 

“Of course,” he answered, with a sudden resumption of preter- 
natural calmness, but still striding up and down. 

“You mean to be married, really?” Vividly interested were the 
ladies now, and the sweet accompaniment went tremulously on. 
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“Certainly, I do.” 

“You have fallen in love, then ?” 

“ Long ago.” 

“Oh, Mr. Truscott!” “Why, Captain Truscott!” “Oh, when?” 
“What a surprise!” “Who isshe?” “ Do tell us!” came in general 
chorus, even Pelham and Treadwell pricking up their ears. 

“ Are you really, really in love? very much ?” 

“T am—deeply.” 

“Then when are you to be married ?” 

[Breathless silence. ] 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know! Why not?” 

“ Because I’ve never asked her yet.” 

“ How absurd! Why haven’t you? Don’t she love you?” 
“T’ve never asked her.” 

“ Preposterous! What do you mean?” 

“She knows you love her, does she not ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then why don’t you ask her? Why haven’t you 
“T have never had a chance, and at this rate never expect to get 
” 

(The accompaniment had wellnigh died away. Grace was bending 
blindly over her piano.) 

“ What can you mean? Whois it?” persisted that eminently bril- 
liant cross-examiner, Mrs. Turner, though others with gradually ex- 
panding ideas were beginning to take in the situation. 

He had stepped close by the piano, his watch again in his hand. 
The wheels of an ambulance rattled up to the door. Proudly, almost 
defiantly, he turned and faced them all, then bent over the beautiful, 
bowed head, the trembling form that drooped over the keys. A won- 
derful depth of love, reverence, tenderness, passion thrilled through 
every word. 

“Gracie. It is my only opportunity; but, before the world if need 
be, I would say it proudly, I love you.” 

The accompaniment had ceased. The sweet, blushing face was 
hidden on his arm. Before them all he had wooed and won her. 

“¢ All the world loves a lover” (unless it be the lady’s younger brother, 
when she has one). If not, how did it happen that on this particular 
evening that express train on the Kansas Pacific should be telegraphed 
as two hours late, and that Bucketts should find it out just in the “ nick 
of time,” and bring word to Truscott as he was coming forth to drive 
to the station ? taking leave of his sweet betrothed, even as he had had 
to plead his cause—before them all. Will it be believed that when 
the quartermaster appeared with his glad tidings and called out, “ Jack, 
old boy, that train won’t be along till after midnight, so I’ll send the 


” 
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trap back to the corral,” Mrs. Turner absolutely proposed staying and 

making up a party to see him off, and was indignant because her hus- 

band spirited her off homewards? Then the others followed, and, 
thanks to Pelham’s resolution, Jack Truscott and his fiancée were left 
in peace. Mrs, Pelham, a martyred wife and mother, was sent to bed, 
and the colonel and Treadwell retired to the dining-room to smoke 
another cigar. It was the happiest night the colonel had known in 
ever so long. 

And now the minutes flew like seconds; the blessed two hours 
whirled away. Once more ’twas almost time for the ambulance to 
rattle up to the house, and this time there could be no postponement. 
They were standing under the hanging-lamp in the centre of the room, 
the bright light shimmering through her rippling hair, and shining 
back from the beautiful eyes ever and anon raised so happily, so trust- 
ingly to his. 

“There is something I want to ask you,” she said, shyly, as another 
reference to his watch showed that they had but a few moments more 
to call their own. He was looking smilingly down into her bonny, 
blushing face. 

“ What is it, Gracie ?” 

“ About the packet you sent me with the spurs. Was my hand- 
kerchief really so torn when I dropped it ?” 

“ Tt was not torn at all.” 

“Then how did you come to abuse it so frightfully, sir? Is that 
the way you treat my property ?” 

He was smiling mischievously now. 

“T kept it in as safe a spot as I could find,” he answered. 

“Where?” and her head drooped as she asked it. 

“Very near to my heart, Miss Pelham.” 

“Then how came those jagged rents, I’d like to know?” 

“ An arrow did that, mademoiselle, the morning of Tanner’s fight 
down in Tonto basin,—a day or two after you jilted me, to be explicit.” 

And for all response she could only bury her face upon the breast 
where, at that moment, her torn treasured handkerchief was lying. 

“What else have you to ask?” he questioned, as she presently 
glanced up into his eyes again. 

“What does comme—fiddle mean ?” 

‘“‘ Where is your French, Miss Pelham ?” 

“T never did know so very much, and this is utterly beyond me,” 
she answered, laughingly. ‘ You wrote it so queerly: comme, then a 
dash, then fidéle. There is no sense to it that I can see.” 

He drew her closer to his heart, and bent until his lips almost 
brushed the soft, perfumed ripples of her hair. “It has its meaning, 
though, and a deep one. It is my pledge to you, my darling,—Fidale— 
—a la fin, comme—au commencement.” 
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Presently the ambulance once more was heard, and old Pelham 
eame blithely in. 

“Grace dear, I’m going to drive over to the station with Truscott, 
and I want somebody with me coming back,—to keep the wolves away, 
you know,” he added, with a Weller-like wink, very unbecoming such 
rank and dignity. “ Run and wrap up warm, daughter.” 

Then, as she obediently went, the two men clasped hands and looked 
into each other’s eyes. 

“Does it occur to you that it was about time I asked your con- 
sent, sir?” 

“You have had it—all along. God bless you, Jack !” 

Will she ever forget that ride to the station, I wonder? How those 
scamps of bachelor officers poured forth from Bucketts’s tent over in 
camp and surrounded the ambulance ostensibly to bid “ him” good-by ; 
the stage-whispers which passed between them. 

“@Good-by, Jack. We all meant to come over to the station to 
see you off, but the colonel gives us fits if we’re up after midnight 
now.” , 

“Take care of yourself, old man. Say, don’t let the colonel see you 
go into Tommy Dunn’s. What! Miss Pelham, you here too!” 

She sat in the dark corner of the carriage, where she could dimly 
see his form as he leaned forward talking earnestly with her father as 
they drove rapidly over the smooth prairie roads. Not a word did she 
speak, but an inexpressible content and joy possessed her. He was 
going. It might be many a long weary month before she could see 
him again, but her heart went with him, and his? Ah, had it not 
been in her keeping for months past? 

They reached the station ; dark and still it looked: one faint light 
burning in the station-master’s office; but thither the colonel found it 
necessary to go. The ambulance and its driver went off, oddly enough, 
and “hitched” directly in front of the very establishment Jack had 
been warned to shun. And then on the dark platform, lighted only by 
the glowing stars above, the red and green signal-lamps up and down 
the track, Grace Pelham and her lover were alone. 

All too soon, far up the line the brilliant head-light of the train 
came sweeping into view. They were pacing slowly along the plat- 
form, her hands clasped upon his arm. She stopped suddenly. 

“You have never asked me why—why Mr. Glenham broke our 
engagement, and I thought it was something you ought to know,” she 
said, falteringly. 

“T never intended to ask, Gracie, nor do I care to question you 
about any of that wretched experience at Sandy,” he said, tenderly. 

“ But it was something I want you to know, and I cannot tell you 
unless you ask.” 

“Then, I do ask,” he answered, smiling. 
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“He told me two months ago that he knew I cared nothing for 
him, and asked me who I did love?” 

“ And you told him of 

“That I loved you, Jack.” 

Both his arms were round her in an instant, his head bent down 
over the sweet face now buried on his breast. She had to raise it shyly 
and glance up into his eyes in answer to his appeal, then his lips sought 
hers, and their fervent pressure was answered. One moment more 
and he was eastward bound. 





Many a letter came flying back to Hays. The daily mail was 
never without its missive for Grace, and even in separation some de- 
light is found. 

“Two weeks now I have been back at the Point,” he wrote one 
May afternoon, “and never has the dear old spot looked so beautiful. 
It is hard to realize that these scenes, so familiar to you, so very familiar 
to me, have never been viewed together; that there ever has been a 
time in my life when I looked out upon that glorious reach up the 
river, and around upon the rocky heights, and knew not this now inces- 
sant longing to have you at my side. Time was when all my hope, am- 
bition, pride, and pleasure were centred in the coming summer, with 
camp or furlough, when May with its verdure and sweet balmy breath 
was a foretaste of Paradise. Now, I wait with eager impatience for 
the coming again of autumn, for the keen frosts that will shiver leaf 
and flower and rob the landscape of all this vernal beauty. Welcome, 
November, with frost and fog and gale, for none can chiil the light and 
glory of my life, for with them comes its crowning blessing, for with 
them, and despite them, I shall welcome you, my wife, my darling, my 
queen.” 

And Truscott had many letters, congratulatory, exclamatory, and 
otherwise satisfactory. This was from Ray: 


“Dear JAck,—News just reached me. Bad news travels fast, 
you know. I’m cut up—cut out—and never was cut out for anything 
better. With all my heart I congratulate you, and wish it was me. 
As I can’t walk to singing-school with her myself, please may I sit on 
the fence and watch out for you to go by? Anyhow, may the Fates 
deal you no end of blessings, and me, two or three full hands for the 
wedding present! There goes stable-call. Toot a toi. 

“Ray. 


“See here, Jack, I may not have had a clear idea on the subject 
before, but isn’t this last capture of Miss Pelham’s a new thing in 
‘Winning his Spurs’ ?” 









































THE UNITED SERVICE. 


RELATIVE RANK OF THE OFFICERS OF THE 
AUSTRIAN, GERMAN, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, AND UNITED STATES NAVIES, 
ARRANGED ON THE BASIS OF THE ARMY 
RANK: 


In the following list the abbreviations will refer as follows: A., Aus- 
trian; G., German; I., Italian; F., French; E., English; U. 8., 


United States. 
ARMY. 


a. A., Feldmarschall; G., Marschall; I., Maresciallo; F., Maré- 


chal; E., Field-Marshal. 
NAVY. 


Tine.—F., Amiral; E., Admiral of the Fleet. This rank is not 
represented in the remaining corps. 


ARMY. 
b. A., Feldzeugmeister ; I., Generale d’esercito; G., E., and U.S, 


General. 
NAVY. 


Tine.—A., G., E., and U. §., Admiral; I., Ammiraglio. This 
rank is not represented in the remaining corps. 


ARMY. 
ce. A., Feldmarschallieutenant ; G., Generallieutenant ; I., Tenente- 
generale; F., Général de division; E. and U. S., Lieutenant-General. 


NAVY. 
I. Line.—A., G., E., and U. S., Vice-Admiral; I., Vice-Ammi- 
raglio; F., Vice-Amiral. 
II. Medical Corps.—F., Inspecteur-général. 
III. Corps of Naval Constructors and Constructing Engineers.—I., 
Ispettore-generale; F., Inspecteur-général. 
V. Pay Oorps.—F., Inspecteur-général. 


1 Translated for Taz UnitEep Service by Professor Charles E. Munroe, U.S. 
N. A. (Mittheilungen a. d. Gebiete d. Seewesens, vol. x. No. 10, p. 552.) 
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ARMY, 





d. A. and G., Generalmajor ; I., Maggiore-Generale; F., Général 
de brigade; E. and U. S., Major-General. 






NAVY. 









I. Line.—A. and G., Contre-Admiral ; I., Contro-Ammiraglio; F., 
Contre-Amiral ; E. and U. S., Rear-Admiral. 

II. Medical Corps.—I., Ispettore; F., Directeur; E., Inspector of 
Hospitals and Fleets. 

III. Corps of Naval Constructors and Constructing Engineers.—I., 
Ispettore; F., Directeur. 

V. Pay Corps.—A., Marine-Generalcommissiir ; F., Commissaire- 
général de la Marine. 









ARMY. 





e. E. and U.S., Brigadier-General. 






NAVY. 
I. Line—E., Commodore, First and Second Class; U. S., Commo- 


dore. 
III. Corps of Naval Constructors and Constructing Engineers.—U. S., 

Chief Constructor. 

IV. Engineer Corps.—U. S., Engineer-in-Chief. 

















ARMY. 
f. A. and G., Oberst; I., Colonello; F., E., and U. 8., Colonel. 





NAVY. 

I. Line.—A., Linienschiffscapitain ; G., Capitiin zur See ; I., Capi- 
tano di vascello; F., Capitaine de vaisseau; E., Captain (of three 
years’ seniority); U. S., Captain. 

II. Medical Corps.—A., Oberster Marinearzt; G., Marine-General- ni 
artz; I., Direttore; F., Médecin en chef de la Marine; E., Deputy Hi] 
Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets ; U.S., Medical Director. Ht 

III. Naval Constructors and Constructing Engineers.—A., Oberster 
Ingenieur ; G., Schiffs- (or Maschinenbau-) Director ; I., Direttore ; F., i 
Ingénieur en chef de 1° Classe; U. S., Naval Constructor (the two i 
highest in rank). Hy 

IV. Engineer Corps.—F., Mécanicien en chef de 1° classe; E., 
Chief Inspector of Machinery and Inspector of Machinery, of eight 
years’ service in that rank ; U.S., Chief Engineer (the nine highest in 
rank by seniority). 

V. Pay Corps.—A., Marine-Obercommissiir erster Classe; I., Di- © 
rettore; F., Commissaire de la Marine; E., Paymaster-in-Chief; 
U.S., Pay-Director. 

VI. Secretary.—E., Secretary to Admirals of the Fleet. 
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ARMY. 


g. A. and G., Oberstlieutenant ; I., Tenente-Colonello; F., E., and 
U.S8., Lieutenant-Colonel. 
NAVY. 


I. Line.—A., Fregattencapitiin; I., Capitano di fregata; F., Capi- 
taine de frégate; E., Captain (under three years’ seniority); U. S., 
Commander. 

II. Medical Corps.—A., Marineoberstabsartz ; I., Medeco capo di 
prima classe; F., Médecin principal ; U. S., Medical Inspector. 

III. Naval Constructors and Constructing Engineers.—A., Ober- 
ingenieur erster classe; I., Ingegnere capo di prima classe; F., In- 
génieur en chef de 2° classe; U. S., Naval Constructor (3). 

IV. Engineer Corps.—I., Ingegnere capo di prima classe (after 
six years’ service in charge as Capo macchinista principale); F., Mé- 
canicien en chef de 2° classe; E., Inspector of Machinery, under eight 
years’ service in that rank; U.S., Chief Engineer (15). 

V. Pay Corps.—A., Marineobercommissir zweiter classe; I., 
Commissario capo di prima classe; F., Commissaire adjoint; U.5., 
Pay-Inspector. 

VI. Secretary.—E., Secretary to Commanders-in-Chief, of five 
years’ service in that rank. 


h, Lieutenant-Colonel, but junior of that rank. 


I. Line.—E., Commander. 

II. Medical Corps.—E., Fleet-Surgeon. 

IV. Entgineer Corps.—E., Chief Engineer, of ten years’ seniority. 

V. Pay Corps.—E., Paymaster, of fifteen years’ seniority. ; 

VI. Secretary.—E., Secretary to Commanders-in-Chief, under five 
years’ seniority in that rank. 

VII. Cadet Instructors.—E., Naval Instructor, of fifteen years’ 
seniority. 

ARMY. 


i. A., G., F., E., and U. S., Major; I., Maggiore. 


NAVY. 


I. Line.—A. and G., Corvettencapitiin ; I., Capitano di corvetta ; 
E., Lieutenant, of eight years’ seniority; U. S., Lieutenant-Com- 
mander. 

II. Medical Corps.—A., Marinestabartz; G., Marineoberstabsarzt 
erster classe; I., Medico capo di seconda classe; E., Staff Surgeon ; 
U.S., Surgeon (36). 

III. Naval Constructors and Constructing Engineers.—A., Ober- 
ingenieur zweiter und dritter Classe; G., Schiffs- (or Maschinenbau-) 
Oberingenieur ; I., Ingegnere capo di seconda classe. 
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IV. Engineer Corps.—A., Obermaschinist; [., Capo maschinista 
principale; U. S., Chief Engineer (45). 

V. Pay Corps.—A., Marinecommissir; I., Commissario capo di 
seconda classe; E., Paymaster, of eight years’ seniority; U.S., Pay- 
master. 

VI. Secretary.—E., Secretary to Junior Flag-Officers. 

VII. Cadet Instructors.—E., Naval Instructor, of eight years’ 
seniority. 


k. Major, but junior of that rank. 


IV. Engineer Corps.—E., Chief Engineer, under ten years’ seni- 
ority with, but after, Lieutenants R. N. of eight years’ seniority. 


ARMY. 

l, A. and G., Hauptmann; I., Capitano; F., Capitaine; E. and 
U. S., Captain. 

NAVY. 

I. Line—A., Linienschiffslieutenant (erster und zweiter classe); 
G., Capitinlieutenant (erster und zweiter Gehaltsclasse) ; I., Tenente 
di vascello (di prima e seconda classe); F., Lieutenant de vaisseau (de 
1° et 2° classe); E., Lieutenant, under eight years’ seniority ; U. S., 
Lieutenant. 

II. Medical Corps.—A., Linienschiffsarzt (Linienschiffslieutenant 
erster classe) und Fregattenarzt (Linienschiffslieutenant zweiter classe) ; 
G., Marineoberstabsartz zweiter classe (Capitinslieutenant erster Ge- 
haltsclasse) und Marinestabsarzt (Capitinlieutenant zweiter Gehalts- 
classe); I., Medico di prima classe; F., Médecin (de 1° et 2° classe) ; 
E., Surgeon; U.S., Passed Assistant Surgeon (29). 

III. Naval Constructors and Constructing Engineers.—A., Ingenieur 
(erster und zweiter classe); G., Schiffs- (or Maschinenbau-) Ingenieur; 
I., Ingegnere di prima classe; F., Ingénieur ordinaire (de 1° et 2° 
classe); U.S., Naval Constructor (of the lowest rank) (6). 

IV. Engineers.—A., Maschinist (erster und zweiter classe); G., 
Maschinenoberingenieur; I., Capo maschinista di prima classe; F., 
Mécanicien principal de 1° classe; U.S., Passed Assistant Engineer 
(81). 

V. Pay Corps.—A., Marine-Commissariatsadjunct (erster und 
zweiter classe); G., Oberzahlmeister; I., Commissario di prima 
classe; F., Sous commissaire (de 1° et 2° classe); E., Paymaster, under 
eight years’ seniority ; U. 8., Passed Assistant Paymaster (15). 

VI. Secretary.—E., Secretary to Commodore, 2d Class. 

VII. Cadet Instructors.—E., Naval Instructor, under eight years’ 
seniority. 


m. Captain, but junior of that rank. 
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IV. Engineer Corps.—E., Engineer, of eight years’ seniority with, 
but after; Lieutenant R. N. under eight years’ seniority. 

V. Pay Corps.—E., Assistant Paymaster, of eight years’ seniority 
with, but after, Lieutenant R. N. under eight years’ seniority. 


ARMY. 


n. A., Oberlieutenant ; G., Premierlieutenant ; I., Tenente; F. and 
E., Lietitenant ; U.S., First Lieutenant. 


NAVY. 

I. Line.—A., Linienschiffsfiihnrich ; G., Lieutenant zur See; I., 
Sottotenente di vascello; F., Enseign de vaisseau; E., Sub-Lieuten- 
ant; U.S., Master. 

II. Medical Corps.—A., Corvettenarzt; G., Marineassistenzarzt 
erster classe; I., Medico di seconda classe; F., Aide-médecin; U.S, 
Passed Assistant Surgeon (52). 

III. Naval Constructors and Constructing Engineers.—A., En- 
genieur dritter classe; G., Unteringenieur; I., Ingegnere di seconda 
classe; F’., Aide-ingénieur; U.S., Assistant Naval Constructor. 

IV. Engineer Corps.—A., Maschinist dritter classe; G., Ma- 
schinen-ingenieur; I., Capo macchinista di seconda classe; F., Mé- 
canicien principal de 2° classe; E., Engineer, under eight years’ seni- 
ority ; U.S., Passed Assistant Engineer (of the sixth rank in seniority). 

V. Pay Corps.—A., Marine-Commissariatsadjunct dritter classe ; 
G., ZahImeister; I., Commissario di seconda classe; F., Aide-com- 
missaire ; E., Assistant Paymaster, under eight years’ seniority ; U.5S., 
Passed Assistant Paymaster (15). 


o. Lieutenant, but junior of that rank. 


IV. Engineer Corps.—E., Assistant Engineer with, but after, Sub- 
Lieutenant R. N. 
ARMY. 
p. A., Unterlieutenant; G., Secondlieutenant; I., Sottotenente ; 
F., Sous-Licutenant ; E. and U. S., Second Lieutenant. 


NAVY. 


I. Line.—G., Unterlieutenant zur See; I., Guardia marina; F., 
Aspirant de premiére classe; E., Midshipman; U. S., Ensign. 

II. Medical Corps.—G., Marineassistenzarzt zweiter classe; U.S., 
Assistant Surgeon. 

III. Naval Constructors and Constructing Engineers.—I., Allievo- 
ingegnere; F., Eléve-ingenieur. 

IV. Engineer Corps.—G., Maschinenunteringenieur; I., Sotto capo 
macchinista; U. S., Assistant Engineer (51). 
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V. Pay Corps.—G., Unterzahlmeister; I., Allievo-commissario ; 
F., Eléve-commissaire; E., Clerk; U. S., Assistant Paymaster. 


ARMY. 


q. G., Portepéefahnrich. 


NAVY. 


I. Line.—G., Seecadet; U.8., Midshipman. 
II. Medical Corps.—G., Unterarzt. 
IV. Engineer Corps.—U. S., Cadet Engineers. 


ARMY. 
r. G., Volontiircadet. 


NAVY. 
I. Line.—G., Cadet; U.S., Naval Cadet. 


Note by translator.—The order of arrangement of the corps followed 
by the writer differs from that which obtains in the naval service of the 
United States, and it seems fitting to notice this here. The order as 
arranged in the navy register is,—I., Line; II., Medical Corps; III., 
Pay Corps; IV., Engineer Corps ; V., Chaplains, Professors of Math- 
ematics, and Secretaries; VI., Naval Constructors and Civil Engineers. 

The following emendations and additions as concerns the United 
States navy are also to be noted : 

The surgeon-general and paymaster-general rank with commodores. 

The judge-advocate-general, four chaplains, three professors of 
mathematics, and one civil engineer rank with captains. 

Seven chaplains, four professors of mathematics, and two civil 
engineers rank with commanders. 

Three civil engineers rank with lieutenant-commanders. 

Fourteen surgeons, six chaplains, four professors of mathematics, 
two secretaries, and fuur civil engineers rank with lieutenants. 

Eleven assistant engineers rank with masters. 

Other changes have been made in the body of the text. It is of 
course difficult to assimilate the corps of naval constructors and con- 
structing engineers with our corps, since in our service the duties of 
this corps are divided between the engineer corps and the corps of 
naval constructors and civil engineers. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


BLACKS, BAYONETS, AND BALLOTS. 


“TH1s is too good to last,” said the major, and he turned over 
another leaf in Professor Vermi-Liber’s great work on the “ Dionysiac 
Myth.” 

Certainly it was very comfortable in the snug little office, bright 
with fresh paint and a wood fire, and giving through the solitary 
window a glimpse of the parade, fringed by trees, over which the wind 
was tossing the storm-flag and ruffling the lake beyond, while the gray 
mountains closed the horizon. 

It was the 19th of October, 1876, and the country was busy with a 
Presidential election. In this the major, however, took only little in- 
terest, barring a general trust that the politicians would not again come 
to blows over the White House. 

Just then a step was heard on the stairs,—that of a man doubtful of 
his vicinity, but persistent in his purpose. It was ominous of evil, and 
after much apparent deliberation was followed by a knock at the door, 
where, when opened, was seen the telegraph-boy. His message read as 
follows: “To the Comdg. Offr., Apple-sauce Barracks: Move with 
command at once to N. Y. City. Leave at post medical officer, quar- 
termaster, three men. Take five days’ rations and full supply of 
ammunition. Telegraph departure.” 

Gibbon-like, the major sighed as a student and obeyed as a soldier, 
and marched out of Apple-sauce that night at the head of his thirty- 
odd men, “not knowing whither he went.” May it be counted to him 
for good even as was a like ignorance to the patriarch Abraham. 

The morning of the 20th October found the major at the Grand 
Central Depot as part of a large command gathered there from far and 
near, bound South in the interests of a free vote and a full count. 

Columbia, South Carolina, was the first stopping-place, and from 
that point the troops were distributed where they would be likely to do 
the most good. This city was crowded with politicians, both of the old 
and the new dispensations, and it was quite evident that while by the 
former, or ante-bellum stock, the army would be tolerated as a neces- 
sary evil under the circumstances, to the latter, or the post-bellum 
importation, we were as the shelter of a rock in a desert land. 
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The champagne of both sides was drunk with the strictest impar- 
tiality—when proffered,—and ultimately the major’s contingent found 
itself in camp at Blackwater Court-House, among the Palmettos, on 
October 25. It was a pleasant spot on a slope covered with oak and 
ending in a brook of clear water, that divided us from the village. The 
officer of the day took up his abode here with the men, but most of us 
availed ourselves of the conveniences of the Pedee Hotel, where the 
major’s dyspepsia, carefully nursed on “diet” at home, soon disappeared 
in astonishment before such curious compounds as cow-heel, hopping- 
john, and sweet-potatoe pie. 

Certainly there was a good deal that was pleasant in the arrangement. 
The monotony of Apple-sauce Barracks was broken up. Old friends 
came together, and the bounds of society were enlarged enough to give 
a very agreeable play to elective affinity. Thus it happened that like 
could seek its like, and instead of the conglomerate into which army 
life is forced at small posts there was now possible a sort of crystalliza- 
tion, with easy planes of cleavage and harmonious arrangement of 
material. David was free to seek after Jonathan, and an occasional 
victim could for a while cast off the dread burden of Mezentius. The 
people of the country offered little occasion for remark, and the scenery 
still less, ‘The Caucasian was hopeful of coming to his own again, for 
the branches of the old dead Democratic tree, blasted with the lightning 
of Appomattox, were actually putting forth leaves under the vivifying 
dews of the “ Mississippi Plan.” Red shirts and revolvers lit up the 
landscape with increasing fervor.as the 6th of November drew nigh, 
and the African seemed pensive and rather dubious whereunto these 
things might grow. Everywhere fences were tumbling down; roads 
were washed out; fields overgrown with weeds; gates were gone; paths 
closed up and buildings bare, brown, and comfortless without and 
within,—records perhaps of the “ Lost Cause,” but rather, it appeared, 
of a negro supremacy that had failed utterly to prove its right to be. 

Major Jonathan and his friend David indulged in long walks over 
the country, which beyond the exercise given had few attractions to offer, 
save, perhaps, in the matter of persimmons. Most of the white men 
were generals, and some had well earned the title. There was also a 
crop of youths whose cradles had escaped the robbery of the Rebellion, 
and whose boyhood had apparently escaped the books and birch of the 
schoolmaster, for nothing could equal their utter ignorance of every- 
thing outside the cross-roads on which they were born, except that of 
the field-hands about them, enfranchised by the war, and engaged since 
that time mainly in voting, with results in the official and legislative 
way that did not justify the experiment. 

A privilege that a man can exercise only in common with such a 
mass of ignorance and stupidity, leavened with so little sense, common 
or moral, does not exert much fascination over the military mind 
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However, between the persimmons of the field and the yams of the 
Pedee Hotel existence was quite practicable, and the 6th of November 
came on apace. The village square where, as the years had rolled 
over the court-house and the adjacent whisky-saloons, nineteen men in 
all had at various times died with their boots on, and a handful of bul- 
lets handsomely distributed somewhere between head and heel, lost its 
silence and sunshine under the shadows and tumult of the chivalry 
that were gathering for the redemption of Blackwater Court-House. 
The night of the 5th was a fit discipline for the revelations of the fol- 
lowing day. The main street of the village seemed given over to 
scrub-races and profanity, rising at intervals into an outburst of the old 
rebel yell, that, however, lacked something of the ring of the battle- 
field. It was a domestic imitation by a new generation of the old 
article for home consumption. 

So much disturbance led to late rising, and when Jonathan went 
down to breakfast he was astonished to find himself alone. On in- 
quiry, it appeared that all hands were at their posts. On the previous 
day details of different portions of the command had been told off to 
the various polling-stations in the district, and had gone to be in readi- 
ness fur what might happen. A large fraction, however, had been re- 
served fur the contingencies of Blackwater Court-House itself. Very 
early on the morning of the 6th the two polling-stations there had been 
captured by the Caucasians, and, encircled as they were by a ring 
of the mounted “red shirts,” with pistols handy to each, they did 
not afford an encouraging outlook to the African voter. Complaint 
had been duly made to the commander of the United States troops, 
and he at once repaired to his office with an eye to business. The 
general instructions under which the army was acting were of that 
peculiar kind issued by the anxious mother to her darling daughter, 
which provided for swimming but prohibited any access to the neces- 
sary element. The troops were to be under the control of the United 
States marshals, but were also to be held accountable for what they did 
by order of those functionaries. If told to fire they were to fire, and if 
they did fire, they were responsible for results. In passing these in- 
structions down, the last officer receiving them was, of course, the only 
one who really faced the difficulty of obedience. 

About ten o’clock the fact was established that at the lower poll no 
negro could vote, and a company of infantry was called out and sent 
down to secure a free access to the ballot-box for black and white, and 
the character of the captain in command, to say nothing of the men with 
him, was sufficient to guarantee the job. An officer with a couple of 
soldiers opened a way to the freeman’s sanctuary, and it was kept open 
the remainder of the day. 

A great deal of theatrical thunder has been manufactured by in- 
terested politicians about ballots proffered at the point of the bayonet ; 
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the fact being, as we have seen, that this useful implement procured, 
instead of forbidding, the exercise of this sublime privilege of the citi- 
zen. But the same man should hold the ballot in one hand and the 
bayonet in the other, and use both if necessary. In this matter vica- 
rious sacrifice is worthless, and the loss and the profit ought not to be 
separately distributed. 

At the upper polling-station, which was in the square, and under 
the observation of everybody, it was easy to see that the African vote 
would be small. The United States troops were quartered some dis- 
tance away, while the “red shirts” occupied the square itself, and did 
not present a hospitable appearance, nor were they on hospitable 
thoughts intent. Forced to it, the Caucasian had abandoned one sta- 
tion to the negro, and evidently intended to keep the other himself, 
which would have seemed fuir if the total vote had been equally divided 
between the two colors, but, on the contrary, the darker was by far the 
larger, and wholly without any of the necessity for reduplication upon 
which the pale faces appeared to rely by their jealousy of the poll. 
Still, no collision had occurred. Some time in the afternoon there came 
up through the street a long column of blacks whom their managers 
desired to vote at the upper station, on the plea that the lower could 
not possibly accommodate the whole of their party. To this the 
Democratic leaders objected, on the ground that nothing was easier than 
to vote the same men twice, once below and once above. But the officer 
in command of the United States troops declined to concern himself 
with the purity of the ballot-box, it being his business simply to keep 
open the lines of communication, which he was ready to do when noti- 
fied of the existence of obstructions. But the moment this column of 
freemen caught sight of the “ red shirts,” by whom passed the road to 
the discharge of their constitutional privileges, they lost all interest in 
the expedition and dispersed, loudly proclaiming “it would never do 
to go up dar.” Neither did the United States marshal seem to like the 
locality, and he was not easily found. After some delay, however, he 
was made to understand his responsibilities, and under his leadership 
several blacks were started to the polls, and as a mild purgative upon 
any hostile designs towards them a battalion of artillery was directed to 
fall in and wait orders. They paraded accordingly, and it was pleasant 
to note the leisurely way in which several of the old soldiers pulled their 
cartridge-boxes to the front so as to be handy towards getting in their 
work first if demanded, 

But the negroes met with no opposition beyond the strictly legal 
one of verifying name and residence, etc., under the provisions of the 
registry law, which process, as the Democratic inspector of elections alone 
could read and write, his two Republican colleagues being able to fur- 
nish only the color required and not the education, was, of course, of a 
length proportioned to the necessities of the time. 
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Tt was getting towards sunset. The Caucasian felt pretty sure of the 
result, having been early on hand and well posted upon the possibilities 
of the multiplication table, and so their leaders felt free to treat the boys 
to a little of the stereotype buncombe of such occasions. There was in 
this, too, a shrewd effort to confine them to the business in hand, that 
none of the more impulsive might be betrayed into any antagonism of 
troops or voters. Speeches were therefore made with due use of sesqui- 
pedalian oratory and requisite pauses for a fresh start,—such rhetoric as 
has been known ere now to carry a man clear into Congress, when the 
emphasis was heavy and the gesticulation furious enough. Thus each 
flock of “red shirts” was kept quiet and lounged over their saddles, 
pacified with the piping of their political shepherds. The day wore on. 
Another squad or two of negroes crept into the poll. The freedom of 
elections was gloriously vindicated. The speakers warmed up with 
their work. The soldiers leaned upon their muskets indifferent to the 
momentous questions in process of solution, and finally the sun went 
down upon the village of Blackwater Court-House ransomed and tri- 
umphant, with the Democracy some hundreds of votes ahead. 

And now the fun waxed uproarious. The whisky-shops, closed 
through the day, took to themselves a little margin. The negroes 
swarmed back to the plantations, nor cared to be particularly obvious 
in doing that. The chairing of the successful candidates commenced. 
Borne upon the shoulders of some of the soberer ones, they traversed 
the square in the midst of a howling multitude of admirers, not un- 
mindful perhaps of the “treat,” which was the ultimate goal of the 
procession. 

Vera incessu patuit dea may be true of those who trust to their 
own underpinning, but not George Washington himself, to say nothing 
of Venus, could have presented a dignified appearance straddled upon 
the neck and shoulders of the average Blackwater voter. The heroes 
of this day attempted it, and met with the failure they deserved. 

Night came on, and mounted men dashed furiously from one saloon 
to another, heedless of corners or sidewalks. The cooler heads sought 
to get their neighbors together and under way for home. By parties 
of three and five they broke off for the various country roads, some 
belated wight every now and then thundering down the street, possibly 
too drunk to walk, but never too drunk to ride, and November 6th, 
1876, was over. 

The following morning there came a telegram from official sources, 
sent in reply to a request for information, and it read thus, “ Tilden is 
undoubtedly elected.” 

The next day in camp a group of soldiers were heard shouting with 
laughter at some crest-fallen negroes who had stopped by the cook-fire. 
Investigation showed that the victims had been profuse in congratula- 
ting themselves that they at least had voted for “the governor.” And 
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so they had, but not for Chamberlain. The Republican tickets were 
decorated with a spread-eagle by way of easy identification by the citi- 
zen whose culture was up to pictures but not to print. The Democrats, 
however, got wind of the device and had their own tickets similarly 
prepared, and the specimens in the hands of these negroes, remaining 
over after the labors of the previous day, and exhibited in evidence to 
the soldiers, were all right as to the eagle, but all wrong as to the man. 

What shall be said of tricks like these? But what shall be said 
of the intelligence duped by such tricks? And what shall be said of a 
State intrusted to such intelligence ? 

On further examination it was also discovered that there did ab- 
solutely exist in the village two Democratic negroes. But one was the 
barber, to whom that party offered a much more lucrative article in the 
matter of hair and beard than his own Republican race. The other 
was the hotel waiter, whom successive incorporations of the native stock 
in the line of descent had diluted in color and politics to the true Jeffer- 
sonian standard. And artists have always been a sensitive people. 
Peter Parley notes that all the barbers of Washington in the early 
years of the century were Federalists, for these gentlemen stuck to 
buckles, powder, and queues, while the Democrats were then given to 
shoe-strings and short. lair. 

Friday, the 10th of November, the officers of the battalion were 
summoned to headquarters and directed to put their commands at once 
en route for Tallahassee, Florida. No questions were asked, but it 
seemed quite likely that Billy Bowlegs had returned from his Elba and 
that government had another Seminole war on its hands. Camp was 
struck in a few moments, and the troops started for Pine House Station. 
Their departure was regretted by nobody ; certainly not by themselves, 
and apparently not by the neighborhood. The railroad was found after 
a short march, and a freight train took us all via Graniteville to Augusta, 
Georgia. 

The former place, with its factories along the river lit up for the 
evening and multiplied by the water below, seemed like a bit of New 
England, and the hotel deepened the illusion, for the good nature and 
the bustling activity of the landlady were not native products any more 
than the luscious waffles which surprised the eye and delighted the 
palates of the hungry throng. The delicacy of the cookery and the 
rapidity of the service, until subalterns, captains, and even majors were 
satisfied, have embalmed the place in many a memory. 

At Augusta came up the question whether the command could be 
safely taken via Savannah, where the yellow fever had been domesti- 
cated since August. The railroad authorities, with that dull indiffer- 
ence to everything except their own immediate vicinity which charac- 
terizes the official soul everywhere, did not appear to know what means 
of transit there were for shifting travel to the South in the infected 
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region, and the command went forward on the 11th, trusting to frost 
and fortune, and found both. Continuing, at Jesup, Georgia, we picked 
up four itinerant companies of infantry, also bound for the seat of war. 
In the journal, whose notes we follow, is the entry, “Crowded before ; 
jammed now.” It was an occasion where patience and good nature had 
ample room and verge enough for the most exhaustive exercise. There 
was no sleep and but little whisky, though the musical abilities of every- 
body were in demand, and the whole repertory of army songs was de- 
livered with more regard to quantity than to quality. Silence and 
morning came at last, as did also Live Oak and breakfast, but no 
waffles. Tallahassee was reached at sundown, and the expedition re- 
ceived a most hearty ovation,—of cheers from the entire negro popula- 
tion of that tropical metropolis. On the 13th we were joined by four 
more companies of infantry, giving a battalion of twenty-seven officers 
and three hundred and thirty men. A camp was selected in the edge 
of the town under a grove of beautiful oaks, which furnished a home 
for nearly a month, enlivened with drills by day and oyster-roasts at 
night. There did not seem to be much belligerency abroad. The 
Seminole was not on the war-path, but the politicians were gathering 
from all sides and monopolized most of the excitement. Florida, of 
course, had that convenient piece of political furniture, a Returning 
Board,—and it was to protect this fragile article from too rough usage 
that the troops had been summoned thither. The State authorities were 
waiting for reports from the back counties, one of which, Dade, com- 
prising about a score of voters, was particularly behindhand and got to 
be very solicitously inquired after by the army, in whose ears the word 
had an ominous sound. 

It was not disagreeable to hear some of the gentlemen of Tallahassee 
express themselves as glad of the arrival of the battalion, simply as 
securing a quiet time in the midst of much that otherwise foreboded 
mischief, and there were others, largely of the baser sort, who felt the 
presence of the army as a stubborn check upon any summary method of 
dealing with objectionable officials or papers. 

One of these, under the inspiration of the bar-room, delivered him- 
self as follows, greatly to the amusement of a quiet group of smokers 
close by: “I was raised in Jackson County, I was. We ar a liberty- 
lovin’ people down thar, we ar. We don’t allow no d—d black Repub- 
licans in our county, we don’t. We string ’em up down thar, we do. 
We ar a liberty-lovin’ people, J tell you.” These apostles of freedom 
and intelligence were especially aggrieved by the advent of United 
States soldiers, but the latter took it easily. Three hundred and fifty 
bayonets told powerfully for law and order, and law and order 
prevailed. 

The arithmetical computations of the Returning Board, upon the 
mysteries of which the troops laid no profane hands and in the results 
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of which they were not specially interested, proceeded very slowly. 
Perhaps figures never lie, but they are sometimes quite confusing. 
Party statements, that were of course diametrically opposed, were, how- 
ever, each supported by piles of affidavits in complete contradiction with 
each other, and the supply of such was unlimited. “ Most potent, grave, 
and reverend signiors” came down, watching the broil with corrugated 
brow, and fertile in suspicions of fraud and prophecies of evil. But 
the army went on with their drills and roast oysters, some visiting the 
adjacent sugar-houses in search of cane-beer, some gathering strange 
ferns by the road-sides, and some poking about among musty .heaps of 
old books that did not seem to have been disturbed since Jackson hung 
Ambrister. Dinner, supper, and breakfast were to us the principal 
events of the day, and the customary catalogue of dishes enunciated by the 
waiter was met by the comprehensive response, “‘ Fetch on all you have 
got,” in order that he at least might not be tangled up with numerical 
details. 

The possible plenipotentiaries and cabinet ministers of each fac- 
tion were left to cipher out dubious returns and intricate dispatches 
‘to suit themselves. But it was noticeable that the complexion of 
things varied regularly with the course of the sun. In the morning 
blue was the only wear, which by noon was somewhat flushed with 
hope, and by night absolutely glowing with satisfaction. This common 
fluctuation of feeling might be accounted for by the distance from 
Maine, for it seemed more in harmony with toddies than telegrams, 
and the dead “marine” is a variety of mankind that always tells 
tales; but we simply note the coincidence and do not vouch for the 
explanation. 

In Tallahassee, as reconstructed, the colored voter possessed rather 
a majority of the good things going in the way of municipal gifts, and 
in the bestowment of these upon the superior race, African intimacy of 
a close description appeared to be one condition of office, perhaps from 
fear of too sudden a dislocation in the primitive customs of the country, 
or perhaps a survival of the patriarchal plan for strengthening family 
influence. 

But towards the first week of December it was rumored that the 
authorities had about finished their arithmetic, and that the troops were 
soon to be ordered North. The interest of the distinguished attendance 
from abroad in the Tallahassee State-house grew more intense. The 
final night of the figuring was at hand. Even Dade had been heard 
from. The last (official) oath was sworn, the last affidavit harvested, 
and the work had about reduced itself to waiting. 

The corridors of the Capitol were filled, here with curious, and there 
with sympathetic watchers. Doors hastily opened, eager faces looked 
out, beckoned to this “ Judge” or that “Governor,” and disappeared. 
Messengers hurried to and fro, and the close atmosphere was occa- 
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sionally sweetened with a whiff of Sazerac as some exotic celebrity 
passed by. 

Within, housed in safe seclusion, the “ Board,” under their alternate 
designation as “ patriots” or as “ conspirators,” were giving the finishing 
touch to the elimination and substitution that good police required with 
the unknown and irrelevant quantities found among the “Cracker” 
vote. 

Outside, a picket of soldiers was comfortably smoking about the 
camp-fire, and gossiping of far remote times and places with that perti- 
nacious iteration of trivial incident that belongs to men who trust to 
memory for everything. 

But Jonathan and David, after a glance at the surroundings, went 
early to bed, and rose late the next morning to learn with perfect com- 
posure that Florida had gone for Hayes, 

But the new State government did not seem able to walk alone, 
however, and so an infantry battalion was left behind to dry-nurse it into 
autonomy. The rest of us started on the 9th of December for Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. There was another delicious episode of waffles and 
neatness at the Graniteville hostelry, under the serene benediction of 
which we went into camp at the Palmetto capital on the 11th December, 
where a large force of United States troops were gathering in an effort 
to keep the peace between the two gubernatorial claimants. 

This city seemed to be transported back almost to the days of Sher- 
man’s occupation. Soldiers were seen on all sides. Tents were put up 
throughout the open fields, columns of infantry came marching down 
the streets, the fife and drum made merry music before the flashing 
bayonets; but soon the command had settled into their appointed places, 
and the city was left to seethe in its own excitement. 

The phenomena this locality exhibited when it swapped governments 
Major Jonathan did not see, and they are left to other pens to describe. 
A routine promotion fortunately lifted him out of the turmoil, and he 
returned to the “ Dionysiac Myth” with renewed vigor and improved 
digestion, and also with his usual respect for the popular methods of 
politics. 

The army has now escaped from the very disagreeable duties, some 
trace of which has been indicated above. The officers and men con- 
cerned were entitled to great credit for their demeanor through all these 
very exciting events. They were under great temptations, sometimes 
arising from personal sympathies, sometimes from friendly solicitations, 
sometimes from open abuse, and withal there was rather an outward 
thrust of responsibility instead of the usual pressure towards the centre. 
Individuals were cut off from opportunities of advice and control and 
left to their own resources. 

Thus surrounded by violent manifestations of feeling everywhere, 
and called to the continual exercise of good judgment, discretion, and 
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firmness, subaltern and general alike, in the midst of interfering forces 
that not seldom swept the political element off its feet, it is a matter 
well worthy of record that through all those years the army did what it 
had to do with the same unassuming thoroughness that has generally 
marked its career, whether on the plains in the pursuit of savages, or in 
the cities before their riotous mobs, confronting under Sumner the sec- 
tional Jegislature of Kansas in the days of Buchanan, or under. Sheridan 
that of Louisiana in the later days of Grant, with the same impartial 
disregard of every consideration except obedience to orders. 

And this for the most part was done with a tenacious good. humor, 
pretty well exemplified in the case of that “ high private” who was lazily 
leaning on his musket in front of the sullen incendiaries at Pittsburg, 
listening to the fervid appeals of some demagogue adjuring him “ not 
to fire upon the bosom of his brother-workman,” ete. “ Well,” re- 
sponded the regular, “that depends entirely upon what the captain 
says.” And his tone was so cheerful and his smile so beaming that the 
orator disappeared in disgust. 

Unquestionably, there have been times when it was indeed well to 
have such possibilities in reserve, with a captain who knew how to use 


them, and such times are assuredly coming again. 
H. W. C. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE MILITARY PRISON AND MILITARY 
¥USTICE. 


No people on earth have so largely occupied themselves with the 
rights of man as the American people. Their colonial history was 
almost one continuous struggle for rights against the encroachments 
of the mother-country. As an independent nation the rights of their 
seamen first called forth their warlike energies. After securing full 
recognition of the rights of their citizens the rights of the Indians 
claimed a large share of interest, and, however misdirected and mis- 
taken may have been. the manner of displaying this interest, that it 
existed and exercised a controlling influence in their general dealings 
with these savages cannot be successfully disputed. Then came the 
long contest over the just claim of the slave to manhood and freedom, 
which continued during a long period and through the great civil war 
down to about 1870 (the war did not quite attain the full recognition 
of those claims). 

The general privileges of all classes of unoffending citizens having 
reached full fruition, the enthusiasm for human rights so inherent in 
this people turned, about this time, to a consideration of the best means 
of ameliorating the condition of the criminal. The years about 1870 
were peculiarly marked by the deep interest exhibited in the circum- 
stances of the criminal classes, in their treatment, and in their places of 
imprisonment. National and State prison reform associations sprang 
into existence, congresses were held, and the public press echoed their 
actions and discussions. The chief agency in the reform was the 
National Prison Reform Association, with no less a personage at its 
head than the Hon. Horatio Seymour. The National Prison Reform 
Congresses held in Cincinnati in 1870 and in Baltimore in 1873, 
and the great International Congress of London held in 1872, threw 
a flood of light on this hitherto obscure subject and attracted universal 
attention. Many of the greatest minds of the age aided the movement 
by taking part in the discussions and by giving it a hearty support. 
The result of all this was an immense advance and a great development 
of the penitentiary science, with a decided change of opinion as to the 
principles on which criminal punishment should be based, as well as 
to the kind and degree of punishment that should be awarded, the 
mode and places of confinement, and the general treatment of crimi- 
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nals, preventive, reformatory, and punitive. The interest thus strongly 
drawn to the criminal classes in general did not fail to reach even so 
conservative an organization as the regular army, and the methods of 
punishing, and the general condition of army criminals came in for an 
early share of notice. 

The administration of justice as then practiced in the army required 
but the most cursory inspection to exhibit a field not only for the labor 
of the philanthropist seeking to alleviate the hardships of prison life, 
but a province for the work of the jurist desiring to see the rule of 
justice and equity obtain in meting out punishment to those violating 
the law. Whether a man believes in severe or lenient punishment, in 
long or short sentences, in harsh or humane treatment, every fair-minded 
man must insist that an equal amount of punishment for equal degrees 
of guilt is essential to any system of administering justice. It was the 
entire and total lack of uniformity, of equality of punishment for 
equal degrees of guilt, that must have struck any one reviewing the 
army jurisprudence of those days. Probably no class of criminals in 
this or any other country was ever subjected to such divergence, not 
only in length of sentence, but in the kind and extent of punishment 
for the same offense and degree of guilt. 

A report of the adjutant-general of the army to the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives (H. R., 42d 
Congress, report. No. 70, to accompany bill 2692) shows that general 
prisoners were confined as follows : 




























In the State penitentiary of Arkansas at Little Rock . 
2: es New York at Albany . a ° a a 
“a - California at St. Quentin. 7 . 5 
“4 - Iowa at Fort Madison . . . . 88 
ne * Kentucky at Frankfort. , : ; 3 
“ “ Kansas at Leavenworth City j . 64 
F $ ss Louisiana at Baton Rouge . . . 120 
- . Minnesota at Stillwater . ‘ ; . ae 
. ~ Missouri at Jefferson City . ° . 82 
- e Mississippi at Jackson . : ; ‘ 7 





Texas at Huntsville 








Total number . 



















In the guard-house at Fort Brown, Texas . ‘ 1 
? - Fort Monroe, Virginia . . ‘ : . 3 
6 “e Fort Warren, Massachusetts , P . 1 
ws ss Fort Columbus, New York Harbor 3 > = 
“ se Fort Wadsworth, New York Harbor 1 
” - Fort Ellis, Montana Territory 1 
" “ Fort McHenry, Maryland ‘ ; . 3 
ac és Fort Raleigh, North Carolina . , ' . 3 
- ae Fort Leavenworth, Kansas ‘ 1 
se “Fort Davis, Texas ; ‘ 2 
S " Fort Abercrombie, Dakota Territory 1 
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In the guard-house at Fort Pulaski, Georgia 

es 6 Fort Macon, North Carolina . 
Fort Shaw, Montana Territory 
Fort Jefferson, Florida 
Fort Union, New Mexico 
Alcatraz Island, California 
Omaha Barracks, Nebraska 
Sitka, Alaska 
Fort Lapwai, Idaho Tavtiery 
Fort Benton, Montana Territory 
Fort Bridger, Utah Territory . 
Fort Richardson, Texas . 
Camp Howell, Arizona Territory 
Fort Wood, New York Harbor 
Camp Verde, Arizona Territory 
Camp Douglas, Utah Territory 
Fort Ransom, Dakota Territory 

Fort Concho, Texas. ; 

David’s Island, New York iadhee ; 
Austin, Texas . , 


_ 
—_— 


Digests, de 2s 


wo 
eo 
_ 


. Total number . 


The offenses for which these prisoners were undergoing sentence 
were in the main of the same kind, and mostly for desertion. From this 
report, therefore, it will appear that military prisoners for the same class 
of offenses and chiefly for the same offense were confined in the peni- 
tentiaries of eleven States and in thirty guard-houses scattered all over 
the country. When one considers the difference in the punishments in- 
volved in such a method, one must stand appalled at its capabilities of 
injustice. From the mild, humane treatment in some State penitenti- 
aries, allowing no penal labor, no cruelty, no degrading blows, to the 
cruel and brutal practices then existing in others; from the ample, 
well-managed, well-ventilated, clean, orderly habitations of some to the 
crowded, ill-ordered, loathsome, disease-breeding cells of others; from 
the intelligent, just, kindly officers of some to the low, cruel, savage 
keepers of others,—there existed possible differences of treatment for the 
same class of offenses and of offenders abhorrent to the sense of justice. 
Even this does not present all the difference contained in the penitenti- 
ary punishments. There is still to be added the inequality in the terms 
of sentence, which for the same class of offenses ran from one to ten 
years. When wesuppose one deserter confined for one year in a humane, 
orderly, healthful, well-officered penitentiary, and another for ten years 
in a hard, disorderly, disease-breeding, cruelly-officered prison, one in- 
stinctively recoils from the thought of such a system bearing the name 
of justice. 

Neither does this exhaust all the remarkable differences in this 
strange mode of administering justice. We have as yet only considered 
the lesser number‘of army criminals, those who were incarcerated in peni- 
tentiaries. There remains still the greater number who were confined 
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in the thirty guard-houses, who, being also of the same class of offend- 
ers, received treatment differing fundamentally from the others, besides 
presenting every gradation of treatment in the various guard-houses, 
With these the treatment was regulated solely by the will of their re- 
spective commanding officers, many of whom had by no means been 
penetrated by the reform ideas of those days. So little, in fact, had 
some of them yielded to this influence that it is said the condition of 
the prisoners in some guard-houses was worse than in the penitentiaries, 
and that a view of the working of such started the army prison reform 
which culminated in the United States military prison. 

The contemplation of such a system of justice as above described 
may well cause one to ask whether, were it designed to construct a sys- 
tem of injustice, one better than this could be devised. It certainly 
comprised all the essential elements of injustice, inequality of treatment, 
of management, of places of incarceration. | 

It has always been, and still remains, the policy of the general 
government to subject convicts under sentence of its civil courts to 
confinement in the various State penitentiaries as its military prisoners 
were formerly confined, and whether or not this is a great wrong to 
such convicts as is claimed, the possibilities of injustice in such an ar- 
rangement must necessarily be less than when applied to’ those under 
sentence of courts-martial. The crimes of United States civil prisoners 
are similar to those of State criminals,—are wrongs against the general 
public, against public morals, are committed within the State and against 
its community for the most part, their place of trial is in the State, the jury 
are its citizens, and the residence of the criminal is generally therein, 
while the soldier is only temporarily stationed anywhere, he has no af- 
finity with the citizens of any State nor commits what is by its laws a 
crime, and the court by which he is sentenced is an entirely extraneous 
body governed by totally different laws. There is, consequently, but a 
slight analogy in the effect of this method as applied to the two classes 
of criminals. 

It is evident that such a system as has been above described for the 
punishment of soldiers violating military law had only to be thoroughly 
understood in order to receive condemnation and to determine a change. 
Nor was it long after attention had been directed towards the treat- 
ment of army criminals before a movement was inaugurated to alter 
this state of affairs. 

On the 30th of June, 1871, Secretary of War Belknap appointed 
a board of officers, consisting of Colonel Jefferson C. Davis, Major 
J. M. Brannan, Major Thomas F. Barr, and Lieutenant Asa Bird 
Gardner to investigate and report as to the system of army prisons, 
discipline, and punishment in the British service. This board 
visited Canada, inspected and afterwards submitted ‘a report wherein 
was described the British system, and a partial comparison instituted 
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between it and our guard-houses to the disadvantage of the latter, 
and the board recommended the adoption of the British system into 
the military service of the United States. Upon this report Sec- 
retary Belknap based a bill for the establishment of military prisons, 
which culminated, after great and vital alterations, largely through 
the exertions of Senator Logan, who has been interested in so many re- 
forms in the army, in the act establishing the United States military 
prison. It would be of little use to give the report of the board in de- 
tail, for the reason that the system inspected and reported upon is as 
entirely of the past, so far as this country is concerned, as any relic of 
the Dark Ages, the principles on which the system was based are re- 
pudiated, and it is doubtless true that the same board would not now 
seriously consider it, and only then recommended its adoption as the 
most convenient and economical improvement upon the army guard- 
houses of that day. It is a notable fact, however, that notwithstand- 
ing this report formed the basis of the bill introduced, the prison 
established by the act of Congress was in all essential particulars 
diametrically opposite the system recommended. 

The British system applied the prison discipline without discharg- 
ing the soldier, ours first discharges and then imprisons; the former 
had penal labor as a chief feature, the latter has the workshop with its 
trade-learning ; cellular confinement and absolute silence was the basis 
of the one, association, dormitories, and free converse during recreation 
is the basis of the other; sternness and severity the rule of the one, 
mildness and kindness of the other. In short, both in principles and 
in practice the prison established by Congress differed totally from the 
system which was recommended and which gave the occasion for its 
establishment. The excellences of the British prison in cellular sepa- 
ration at night, in the true progressive classification adopted, and in the 
perfection of its administration may deserve all the commendation be- 
stowed by the board, notwithstanding even their favorable description 
makes it present a melancholy disregard of the humanity of the crimi- 
nal. The success accredited to it only proves that good administration 
of even a false system may result in measurable benefit. The act es- 
tablishing the United States military prison was founded on the highest 
respect fur the humanity of the criminal, and shows how readily Amer- 
icans grasp the true principles. 

What strikes one as most peculiar in a survey of the causes leading 
to the establishment of the military prison is the direction the reform 
movement took,—that is to say, that it should have affected only the 
environment of the criminal and not extend to the more obvious and 
patent defects in the law itself. It would appear from the foregoing 
remarks that the two chief evils in the administration of military justice 
were the great diversity in the places of incarceration and the extreme 
variation in the length of the sentences. - Now, the evils arising from 
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dissimilar places of imprisonment were, in different degrees, common to 
both the civil and military law of the United States, while the want of 
limits to the sentencing power was peculiar to military law. Then in- 
stead of the reform taking the natural course of assimilating the two 
by regulating the sentencing power of the military law, the remedies 
for the ills endured by the military criminal took the singular form of 
giving them a single and special place of confinement, just what the 
civil offenders were and are denied, at the same time neglecting to give 
condemned soldiers what the civil law grants its convicts. The fact 
intended to be pointed out is that while in civil law certain limits are 
laid down to govern the court in pronouncing sentence, there has never 
been any limitation whatever to the sentencing power of a court-martial 
as regards most transgressions. ‘The sole criterion of such a court in 
determining the sentence is the simple discretion of its members. There 
is no real authority, no true precedent, no binding rule; one court may 
give a few months’ confinement, another many years for exactly the 
same degree of guilt, and it follows that great divergence is not only 
common, but is the rule with courts-martial. 

It is true that this is regulated, though only in one direction, by the 
power of the reviewing authority to disapprove or mitigate, and by the 
frequent exercise of the pardoning power by the War Department. 
Through these means, and through the establishment of a single prison 
admitting a ready comparison of offenses and their punishment, there 
has resulted in a considerable degree the equalization of sentences and 
the prevention of excessive punishment. But the question remains, Is 
it wise law to effectuate even this one-sided remedy in such a way? 
Let us look into the matter more fully. The military law institutes a 
careful system of courts to try military transgressors, it aims to select 
such officers as by practical experience are most fitted to determine the 
punishments best subserving the aims of justice, it binds the members 
by a solemn oath, and places upon them a grave responsibility. But 
here it stops, and gives these courts absolutely no legal instructions pre- 
scribing what is required of them in dealing out justice. The custom 
of the service is too indefinite to supply the place of a sure guide. 
Having so carefully constituted courts and devolved upon them such 
responsibility, the all-important power of regulating their sentences (in 
the direction of reduction) is left entirely to a reviewing authority, also 
with no authoritative rule and practically with no responsibility what- . 
ever; is left, in fact, to an arbitrary will. We constantly see sentences 
of five years for simple desertion approved, notwithstanding the term 
generally understood as proper and practically fixed by the War De- 
partment is two years. If so great divergence can occur in the punish- 
ment of so well determined a crime as desertion, what must be the result 
with those less fixed? Of course there is no intention of criticising 
the action of the high officers who now wield this power of review, 
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—their ability and conscientiousness are unquestioned ; it is, however, 
obligatory that each of these use his own judgment, and judgments 
bound by no authoritative precepts must differ. It is obvious that if it 
is designed to have a true military law to govern courts-martial and to 
regulate the administration of justice,—clear, precise, comprehensive 
law,—the present system is incomplete and defective. A tendency to 
two evils may be observed due to the system, one the result of no pre- 
scribed limits to punishment, and the other of the frequent exercise of 
the mitigating power. First, officers on courts are liable unconsciously 
to compromise with the conscience by voting guilty in a somewhat 
doubtful case with the intention of awarding a mild sentence; and, 
secondly, to vote a longer sentence than otherwise to provide for the 
contingency of mitigation. Of course such tendencies are subversive 
of proper administration of justice, though they are not an unnatural 
outgrowth of such a system, and on the system must rest the re- 
sponsibility. 

Thus far only one phase of the matter has been discussed. It should 
be further noted that the reviewing authority acts solely as a check, 
while a guide is the need of the law. There is nothing laid down to 
prevent the most demoralizing clemency. Justice as much requires a 
sufficiency as it forbids an excess of punishment. The question follows, 
Should not wise law fix such limits as would at least serve to instruct 
courts in adjudging sentence? In other words, should not the mini- 
mum and maximum (the “not less” and “not more” of civil law) be 
laid down for each definite offense against the military law, so that the 
court, as well as reviewing authority, would understand that where 
there are no mitigating or aggravating circumstances connected with 
the offense a mean between the two limits would be the appropriate 
punishment, and that aggravating or mitigating conditions should in- 
crease or diminish the sentence towards the extremes fixed? Only in 
this way can uniformity be secured. Every reason that calls for such 
limits in the civil law applies with equal or greater force to the military 
law. Military crimes are less numerous, more simple and determinate 
than civil crimes, and can, therefore, more safely have limits assigned 
to their punishment, while the sentencing power in civil courts, a judge 
learned in the law, is assuredly more competent to decide what is ade- 
quate punishment, besides having authoritative precedents to guide him. 

Notwithstanding all the arguments that can be used are thus shown 
to be equally strong for like treatment of civil and military criminals, 
the curious and remarkable fact remains that the government has estab- 
lished a special prison for its military criminals which its civil criminals 
are denied, while the latter are guarded by limits binding the sentencing 
power which it denies to the former. 

J. W. Pops, 
First Lieutenant Fifth Infantry, Adjutant of the Military Prison. 
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FROM AN ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW. 


ENGLISHMEN have from time immemorial been reproached with a dis- 
regard for the institutions of other nations, and in days now happily 
gone by there may have been some justification in these reproaches; our 
insular position no doubt engendered much prejudice against our neigh- 
bors, but all this has changed now. We are, as a rule, better informed 
of what is passing abroad, are less prejudiced, and generally understand 
other nations better than we ourselves are understood by them. We 
may go further, and say that we not unfrequently take a more compre- 
hensive and practical view of their affairs than they themselves do. 

In a recent number we pointed out certain serious defects in our 
system of educating and training our future officers, and ventured to 
suggest some remedies. We propose now to place before our readers a 
short account of the system adopted by another country, and compare 
it with our own. The United States army is small, and for that reason 
does not at all times meet with the attention deserved, but there is no 
doubt that we may learn many and profitable lessons from our transat- 
lantic kinsmen. 

In the summer of 1881 the writer visited the United States, and 
among other places of interest the West Point Academy. Knowing no 
one connected with that institution, and having neglected to provide 
himself with letters of introduction, he was nevertheless received with 
great civility by all the officers. They not only answered his numerous 
and searching questions, but volunteered information. 

West Point Academy is situated about fifty miles from New York, 
on the Hudson River, and is from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet above the level of that great water-way. Its vista is one of remark- 
able beauty ; it is surrounded on all sides by wild scenery, lakes, woods, 
tropical vegetation, and from this elevated plateau the adjacent towns 
and villages are seen to great advantage. The academy is approached 


1 Reprinted from Colburn’s United Service. We omit several pages of prefa- 
tory matter, which, though able and interesting, is not essential to our purposé 
of laying before our readers an intelligent Englishman’s view of our national mili- 
tary school. A copious extract from the Rules and Regulations of the Military 
Academy is also omitted at the place indicated by a line of asterisks. 
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either by railway or steamer ; the trip up the river on a fine summer day 
is most delightful. 

The academic buildings are unpretentious. Either republican aus- 
terity and frugality grudged the money for edifices of a more imposing 
character, or some good citizen of the free and enlightened republic, 
who contracted for them, thought it meritorious to see how small a re- 
turn could be made for the largest possible amount of outlay, and thus 
called the present structure into existence. Had the academy been 
originated by private individuals, or by a company, we should have 
witnessed gorgeous buildings, such as one sees every hundred yards in 
Broadway, New York. As it is, none of our military academies or 
schools, not even the latest addition to them, the Oxford Military Col- 
lege, need shrink from a comparison with West Point. Although the 
exterior of West Point Academy is unpretentious and frugal-looking, 
most of the interior arrangements are comfortable and convenient. 

The buildings comprise accommodation for about two hundred and 
fifty cadets, quarters for officers and professors,—the latter mostly West 
Point graduates,—lecture-rooms, a museum, a large dining-hall, a library 
of moderate dimensions, the necessary commissariat and domestic offices, 
a house for the superintendent, governor, or commandant, a riding- 
school, stables for one hundred and fifty horses, and various minor 
offices and out-buildings. 

Two cadets share one room, generally about twenty feet by twenty; 
a partition extends half-way across the room, on each side of which 
stands the bed, hidden by curtains. The other half of the room is used 
as a sitting-room, and contains a table, two chairs, and two open dwarf 
book-cases, used as wardrobes. 

The walls of the rooms are neatly whitewashed, not a scratch is to 
be seen on them ; they are devoid of all ornamentation. Such harmless 
little nicknacks with which English cadets and school-boys are wont to 
make their rooms look cheerful are forbidden here, and to our eyes the 
cadets’ quarters presented a somewhat chilly appearance. 

The adjutant showed us over some portions of the buildings, but as 
duty called him away, he handed us over to the senior cadet, who was 
no less a personage than the eldest son of his excellency the late Brig- 
ham Young, a giant in stature, urbane, and communicative. Our guide 
took us over the lecture-rooms, where the same order and scrupulous 
cleanliness as in the cadets’ quarters prevailed: not a spot of ink was 
to be seen on the floors and not a scratch on the polished oak desks ; the 
most fastidious of housewives could not have taken exception. Leaving 
the lecture-rooms, we entered a Jarge room filled with busts and draw- 
ing models of every description. Some thirty or forty cadets were at 
work ; not a sound was to be heard, except the footsteps of the officer in 
charge, walking up and down. “ Is one officer sufficient to keep order, 
and insure work being done, among so many ?” we inquired of our guide. 
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He gave a somewhat puzzled look, and replied, with considerable ésprit, 
“A cadet placed in charge would answer the purpose equally well.” 

A number of rooms on the same floor contained beautiful collections 
of minerals and precious stones, to which the cadets had access under cer- 
tain restrictions; others contained working models of naval architecture, 
pieces of artillery and small-arms, material for bridges, fortifications, 
ete. ; in fact, all necessaries for teaching practical mechanics and engineer- 
ing. We asked whether they ever found their trust abused and the 
cases of minerals, stones, and working models damaged? “ No, never. 
Why should they damage them ; what would be the object ?” 

Whether our English cadets and school-boys can be trusted to the 
same extent as the West Point cadets we must leave to the professors 
and masters of the former to judge. 

The discipline, in and out doors, is of the severest kind, and the 
rules and regulations provide against almost every possible contingency ; 
every crime (in a technical sense) of commission and omission seems to 
have been foreseen. The compilers of these rules and regulations— 
which occupy seventy-one pages of close print—must have consulted 
such Chinese authors as the Duke of Chow or Confucius, so minute are 
they in all that pertains to the daily routine life of the cadets. They 
might well satisfy the Chinese Board of Rites, sitting at Pekin. If their 
framers aimed at the total extinction of individuality, freedom of thought, 
action, and self-reliance, to thoroughly accustom those under their charge 
to be forever in leading-strings, and thereby do their best to unfit them 
for positions of trust requiring foresight and independent action, in fact, 
to transform men into walking and talking machines; if they looked 
upon order, down to the minutest details, as a main end and object, in- 
stead of the means for the attainment of some Jaudable end, if these were 
their aims, we admit they have been successful. Whilst condemning 
their rules as vexatious, one cannot but admire the discipline maintained, 
we believe, in spite, and not because of them. We should be glad if a 
similar respect for authority and property could be instilled into Eng- 
lish cadets and school-boys of the age of the West Point cadets, instead 
of that insane tendency to wholesale destruction and Rowdyism, clothed 
in the euphonious term of High Spirits ; we should be glad if those in 
charge could be made to see that it is part of their duty to teach their 
pupils that wanton destruction of furniture not their own, defacing 
walls and breaking windows, the imbecile and annoying practice of 
“making hay” in another man’s rooms, is downright dishonest, incon- 
sistent with gentlemanly feelings and breeding, and has not even the 
merit of being witty. 

* x * * * * * * 

If the ghost of the father of the American army discipline, Baron 
von Steuben, were to rise and read these rules, well might he say, “ You 
have preserved much of the letter, little of the spirit of my teachings. 
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I framed rules for the guidance of a generation that has long since 
passed away; what suited them would hardly suit you.” Autre temps, 
autre meurs. 

We would suggest a much simpler course. Instead of these minute 
rules and “ prohibits,” why not issue a code of simple “ permits,”—i.e., 
state what cadets may do, and are expected to do,—and if a fellow does, 
says, or thinks anything not specially mentioned in this code, run him 
in? Nothing like it for making a good soldier! 

Admission to the West Point Academy is by nomination, not by 
competition. Every member of the Legislature has the right to nomi- 
nate two candidates, age not. to exceed sixteen ; if not eligible, the com- 
mander-in-chief may veto them ; they may also be rejected on medical 
grounds. The course of study resembles that of our own candidates 
in most respects: it includes general history and literature, that of the 
United States and England in particular; modern languages, Spanish 
being obligatory ; mathematics; Latin (I am not quite sure about the 
last); sciences; drawing; military law and administration; and tech- 
nical instruction for every branch of the service. Candidates are re- 
quired to. spend four years at the academy before they obtain their 
commission. They have a certain number of examinations every year. 
If, at one of these periodical examinations, a candidate fails to come up 
to the required standard, he may be superannuated, and is only per- 
mitted to try again if the professors report favorably of his capabilities, 
and he can assign some good cause for his failure, but he is neverthe- 
Jess bound to go through all the classes and make up for the time thus 
lost. Should he fail a second time, he would resign almost as a matter 
of course. From six to seven hours per diem are devoted to ordinary 
studies, and from three to four hours to technical instruction. The 
professors and technical instructors are, for the most part, West Point 
graduates, as already mentioned. There is no competitive examination 
on passing out or in. So long as the candidate attains a certain standard, 
within the reach of any fairly industrious and able lad, he has done all 
that is required of him. If he be unable to do this much, he is con- 
sidered unfit to serve his country as an officer ; no back-door will admit 
the dunce or idler into the army, as in England. Our transatlantic 
kinsmen manage those things differently, and without a doubt, in this 
respect, better than we do. The pay of the cadets is four hundred 
dollars per annum, out of which they must pay for their maintenance. 
They certainly fare most sumptuously, which contrasts strangely with 
their great frugality and truly Spartan simplicity in other matters. 

“ What very long working hours you have!” we observed to our 
guide. “ What are your hours of recreation, and what are your sports? 
Do you go in for foot-ball, cricket, or boating ?” 

“ Well, you see, we are generally so very busy that we have little or 
no time for games and sports of any kind ; some fellows do a little boat- 
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ing, but whenever we have time we are much too tired for games, and 
prefer a smoke.” 

“ Doubtlessly your vacations are long and make up, in some measure, 
for your hard work during term time?” 

With some difficulty we made our guide understand what we meant, 
and to our great sufprise and amazement learned that they work all the 
year round. 

After two years’ residence, a cadet, having passed all the prescribed 
examinations, is entitled to two months’ leave of absence, and no more ; 
and that is all the holiday they get during the four years’ residence. 

They are occasionally granted, but with much reluctance, a few 
days’ leave of absence to visit their friends. 

We expressed astonishment that in a country like the United States 
of America, affording the widest scope for al! kinds of enterprises, 
candidates could be found to serve under such hard rules and regulations, 
and willing to bear the incessant strain for four full years. 

“ We have,” said an officer, “always plenty of candidates waiting 
for admission, and likewise many vacancies. Sometimes scarcely a week 
passes without several resignations ; many are found deficient in some re- 
spects and superseded, and not a few commit suicide! A strong constitu- 
tion and brair alone can stand the incessant strain for four years, and not 
half the number that enter pass out in the regular way. The strong 
survive, the weak succumb, and in that way our army gets the very 
flower of the nation. Our small wars demand, above all, officers of 
superior physique and powers of endurance. We think it best that 
these qualities should be tested here, under favorable circumstances, 
than find the weak points out when too late. You will find that during 
the American war nearly all the officers who gained solid, not evanescent, 
distinction were West Point graduates.”’ 

“ How do you manage your punishments ?” 

“Chiefly by marks. When a cadet commits an offense, he gets 
awarded a certain number of marks for it, and if the marks so awarded 
attain a certain figure, he is liable to be superseded, or is requested to 
resign, which he will do sometimes of his own accord. We have also 
arrest, dark and light prison, etc.” 

“ But supposing they committed grave offenses, would you not ex- 
pel them for that?” 

‘Our system of supervision is so strict and the latitude allowed to 
the cadets so small, that the difficulty with them is how to commit grave 
offenses ; but when they do anything that would demand so exemplary 
a punishment, the case is referred to the commander-in-chief for his 
decision, because so serious a step—which may very materially influence 
a man in’after-life—we consider should not be taken lightly.” 

No unprejudiced person can help admitting that the training for 
officers of the United States army, both technical and otherwise, is, with 
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all its faults, of the highest order, and it must likewise be admitted 
more thorough-going than our own. To begin with, a cadet enters the 
academy, and leaves it, without a competitive examination so long as he 
attains a certain standard; he is sure of his commission, there is con- 
sequently no cramming, no hot-house education and hurry-scurry, with 
all its pernicious consequences; the education which he receives is 
amply sufficient for the thorough discharge of his duties and befitting 
an officer and gentleman. What more can be wanted? Four years of 
technical training, under the guidance of the ablest officers the army 
can boast of, must make a fairly good soldier of a youth, if he is ever 
likely to be one. 

The discipline errs perhaps on the side of severity and thorough- 
ness, as we have already pointed out. The rule of expulsions is the 
same at Woolwich and Sandhurst as at the West. Point Academy. 
Some of our large public schools might imitate the judicious manage- 
ment and great discretion exercised by these institutions in so important 
a matter with advantage. 

Through laxity of supervision on the part of the authorities, a dis- 
position on the part of the boys to be vicious (the result of defective 
home training), or from thoughtlessness, the latter not unfrequently suc- 
cumb to temptations and get into serious scrapes, scrapes that no doubt 
deserve punishment of some kind ; but the virtuous indignation of the 
authorities once roused is not easily appeased, and the juvenile offender 
—to whom the rod and bread and water should have been liberally 
applied—is forthwith branded as a criminal, by being expelled, an act 
that will frequently mar his whole career in life; and thus instead of 
judiciously training the boys placed under their care, eradicating evil 
tendencies, and turning them into useful members of society, they not 
unfrequently destroy at the very outset his chances of success in life. 

Four years of work, practically without interruption, will be looked 
upon by Englishmen, and rightly so, as an excessive strain, and as a 
system which it is not desirable to imitate. The superior physique, 
which the Americans consider so essential in their officers, is more likely 
to be injured than properly tested and developed under such a system. 
We can well imagine the horror and amazement of an Eton boy or 
master were either of them called upon to forego for even a single 
year his three or four months’ holiday, and to work for that time ten 
hours per diem! Horrified and fond maters would have visions of 
brain fever, stunted growth, indigestion, and would write volumes of 
letters to our daily papers, who, in their turn, would not lose so excel- 
lent an opportunity of writing sensational leaders; Parliament would 
take the ‘matter up, questions would be asked in both Houses, and 
finally, the school attempting such a system would have to‘close its 
doors. 

The long holidays of some of our public and private schools might, 
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with advantage, be shortened, the hours of work lengthened, and by 
these means the necessity of cramming, whenever the slightest examina- 
tion has to be passed, be obviated, but to imitate in this respect West 
Point Academy would be the reverse of desirable. The few hours 
spent every day by English school-boys in the gymnasium, the foot- 
ball and cricket-field, on the river, in playing fives and lawn-tennis, 
are of greater advantage to them than so many more hours spent in the 
class-room. Our national games more than anything else develop a 
healthy and strong physique, the most powerful aid to the intellect. 
This is well recognized by such institutions as the Oxford Military 
College, where the working hours are long; the authorities lay great 
stress upon all that tends towards the development and preservation of 
bodily health and strength. 

With all its imperfections—imperfections from an English point of 
view—the American system of educating officers for the army, we do 
not hesitate to say, is in many respects preferable to our own. As we 
pointed out in a late issue, our future officers spend year after year in 
idleness and useless routine at some fashionable public school. A year 
or so before they think of competing for entrance into one of our mili- 
tary academies they are advised to go to a crammer ; too much trouble 
to prepare them for special and competitive examinations, it throws the 
school out of running, etc. To a crammer they go accordingly. Toa 
large number of youths this simply means a process of moral decom- 
position and ruin. If lucky enough to fall into the hands of an able 
and conscientious tutor, who spots some of the questions, or if they get 
a paper they have done before, they will pass into Woolwich or Sand- 
hurst, where they quickly forget the little solid knowledge acquired 
during the year or so of hot-house education. But not so the lessons 
of vice which one or more years of great personal liberty enjoyed with 
a tutor have taught; these remain, and the year’s residence at Sand- 
hurst- or two years’ residence at Woolwich—where the discipline and 
supervision are nothing like so severe as at West Point Academy—is 
insufficient to eradicate those teachings, or give them anything like so 
good a technical training as is gained in the United States army. 
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A COMPARISON OF OUR SYSTEM OF AR- 
TILLERY ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION WITH THOSE OF FOREIGN 
ARMIES. 


¥, 
REGIMENTAL INSTRUCTION. 


In Europe this is both practical and theoretical, and divides the year ; 
the practical being carried on usually between April 1 and October 1, 
and the theoretical instruction during the remainder of the year, thus 
providing constant employment to both officers and men. 

The practical course is divided into several periods of one or two 
months, and each period has its appropriate drills and exercises, which 
are conducted in all regiments with inexorable certainty. In this way 
every kind of artillery instruction is annually given the batteries and 
companies. Among the practical exercises target practice, including the 
estimation of distances, is considered first in importance, and the poly- 
gons, or firing-schools, which have been fully described in my report 
on the artillery of Italy, are models of excellence. They are centrally 
located, in the proportion of one for each army corps or military dis- 
trict, and are visited each year by every battery and company, which 
fires from three to five hundred rounds, practicing direct, indirect, 

_curved, and vertical fire, and at targets representing the various objects 
of a battle-field or siege. In this country practical artillery instruction 
could be made to equal that of Europe if there were a well-devised 
plan, which every battery and company was compelled to follow sys- 
tematically. As it is, practical instruction is confined to the simplest 
details and limited to a few rounds. At some forts the drills are prin- 
cipally in infantry tactics; at few, if any, is there a systematic and pro- 
gressive course of artillery instruction, or even the necessary appliances 
for such a course. The location of nearly all our large fortifications is 
now such that target practice is difficult in consequence of passing vessels 
or those anchored in the harbors, and as we have no firing-schools, this 
important exercise is gradually becoming obsolete, except at Fort Mon- 
roe. Creedmoor has shown what can be done with small-arms by those 
who are trained to use them, and the firing-schools of Europe have devel- 
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oped in almost equal degree the practice of gunnery. As there taught, 
the whole subject narrows down to teaching officers and men to estimate 
distances accurately by the eye, and then to correcting the distances 
thus measured by means of the firing itself. Asan important auxiliary 
range-finders are generally supplied, but it has been shown that they 
are of secondary importance with field batteries, and are chiefly valuable 
in fortifications or in firing at long range when time is not pressing. 
A few years ago when muzzle-loading arms of all kinds limited rapidity 
of fire, some delay in “ opening” on the part of light artillery, and in 
getting the range, was excusable and not extremely hazardous. At the 
present day, however, the first hours of a battle may settle the question 
one way or the other as far as the batteries are concerned, and the rule 
for the artillery is to do all the damage they can at the commencement. 
Safety depends on opening a rapid and murderous fire without delay. 
It is absurd to suppose that this can be done without actual practice ; 
no amount of theoretical knowledge is a substitute for the unerring aim 
of the practical and well-trained gunner, who names the distance almost 
at a glance, and sends demoralization and death to “ fright the souls of 
fearful adversaries.” It is offered, therefore, as a suggestion of some 
importance that our light batteries and foot companies be assembled in 
battalions, and all be thoroughly instructed as to the employment of 
artillery in battles and sieges ; that a suitable system of target practice 
and judging distances be prepared and issued for the use of the artillery ; 
that one month of each year (preferably in the spring or early summer) 
be set apart for this drill, and at least two weeks of target practice for 
every battery follow immediately thereafter; that in each of the mili- 
tary divisions, as of the Atlantic for example, one or more points be 
selected as firing-schools, located so that the batteries can march or 
readily move to their destination, and that they remain there until they 
have completed a full course of artillery firing with all service pieces. 
That this practice be conducted according to prescribed rules for judging 
the distance and regulating every kind of fire, and thoroughly testing 
the material, and that full and accurate reports of the results be ren- 
dered. The annual theoretical instruction of the artillery abroad em- 
braces the troop-schools for the enlisted men, and conferences, lectures, 
and essays of the officers. The latter are purely professional, and are 
devoted to the organization, administration, and employment of the 
artillery of all countries. Subjects are given out in tactics which the 
officers are obliged to elaborate, and the study of the war-game (Kriegs- 
spiel) is general. In this country the theoretical course of study of the 
artillery is just what it was eighteen years ago, comprising the same 
text-books and the same threadbare line of investigation. Each year 
or two an order is issued referring to the subject and prescribing the 
studies, but no interest is felt on the part of the officers, because no 
pains are taken to select topics of study and investigation in anywise 
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commensurate with their abilities or experience, or in harmony with the 
progress of military science. “ Benton’s Ordnance and Gunnery,” 
“Gibbon’s Manual,” “ Robert’s Hand-Book,” and the heavy artillery 
tactics were once valuable books of reference and study, but they are 
far behind the times, and will never be useful again until thoroughly 
revised and brought down to the present day. They touch upon sys- 
tems of guns, projectiles, fuzes, and carriages which are now obsolete 
in every country save our own, and every moment devoted to the study 
of such books is time thrown away, and our officers know it, and rather 
than do this they prefer to occupy their time with books that are not 
professional. 

What we need is a suitable division of the year and a course of 
practical and theoretical instruction based on that, and when one com- 
mences let the other cease; and let there be no night-work about it, at 
least for the enlisted men, 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Forty-seventh Congress draws near its end. Up to the time of 
. this writing it has not finally passed either the army or the navy appro- 
priation bill, but as a failure so to do will involve the necessity of an 
extra session, which neither political party desires, it is probable that 
the appropriation bills will be disposed of even if senators and repre- 
sentatives have to sit up nights to accomplish it. Both the services 
have cause, on’ the whole, to felicitate themselves on the prospect of 
escaping any very radical legislation at the hands of the Congress now 
closing. Of late years the army especially has viewed with alarm each 
recurring session of Congress because of the demagogic disposition 
to make it a sort of vicarious sacrifice on the altar of retrenchment 
and reform; and while something of that spirit still lingers in our 
legislative halls it has not, during the session now ending, declared 
itself with especial emphasis. The voice of the people in the fall elec- 
tions fell upon the ears of Congressmen like the thunders of Sinai, call- 
ing a halt to further persistence in the attempt to palm off for the real 
reform demanded the thin pretence of economy which satisfied itself 
with crippling the army and the navy, while it poured out the people’s 
money with lavish profusion for the improvement of frog-ponds and 
creeks. There is no demand on the part of the people for any reduc- 
tion of the army or navy, and the time has passed when that sort of 
thing can be made to do duty for the real retrenchment and economy 
which the people call for and intend to have in public expenditures. 


ALL friends of the Naval Academy must unite in the hope that the 
troubles which have recently brought it into unpleasant notoriety may 
be speedily adjusted in a way which shall at once uphold the high 
standard of discipline absolutely necessary to be maintained in such a 
school, and bear not too heavily upon the offending cadets, whose fault, 
while in no sense light, is, when dispassionately considered, clearly 
traceable to a sort of boyish chivalry rather than a deliberate and in- 
tentional disrespect for the academical authorities. Naval-cadet Wood- 
ruff, the original offender, is a brilliant young fellow, who to high 
scholastic abilities unites a kindly, genial disposition, which makes him 
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beloved as well as respected by his fellows. This dangerous union of 
good qualities has betrayed him into the commission-of a fault which 
has involved in its consequences the whole of his class. His high 
scholarship enabled, and his good fellowship prompted, him to execute 
a device intended to assist those of his class who chose to avail them- 
selves of it in certain of the work incident to an examination which 
they were undergoing. He posted up in a place frequented by the 
cadets the solution of some difficult problems which he had mastered, 
but which were beyond the power of a few of his less thoroughly- 
equipped classmates. So far as we are advised he had no certain 
knowledge that any cadet availed himself of the assistance thus placed 
within his reach, and when he was called upon to state whether or not 
he had assisted his classmates in their examination he felt warranted in 
saying that he had not. Of course, it would be the merest paltering 
with truth and honor to attempt to justify on casuistical grounds 
the denial thus made, but still we think that it comes short of deserv- 
ing quite all the obloquy of a vulgar lie such as, on whose authority 
we know not, it was telegraphically published as being to the whole 
country. Cadet Woodruff was very properly broken of his rank as a 
petty officer, and placed in arrest, to await such further action on the 
part of the authorities as the case should appear to require. What fol- 
lowed was a purely boyish ebullition of hero-worship, a tribute of chiv- 
alric devotion to the gallant knight who had generously assisted his 
fellows in a pinch, and then had shielded them from harm at the sacri- 
fice of himself. Now all this makes up a sorry, but by no means sin- 
gular, story of violated rules and broken regulations ; we fail, however, to 
find in it what can, with any show of propriety, be called a mutiny, or 
anything that needs Congressional investigation, or other attention than 
such as the constituted authorities of the Naval Academy are entirely 
competent to give it. 


AN interesting statement respecting General George H. Thomas has 
been brought out by the discussion evoked by Senator Cameron’s 
speech on the Fitz John Porter bill. It is that just before General 
(then Major) Thomas left Carlisle, at the beginning of the war, to re- 
port to General Patterson, he went before a justice of the peace and de- 
posited with him a voluntary oath of renewed allegiance to the United 
States, saying, “ Lock this up in your fire-proof, and if I am killed in 
any, of the coming conflicts make it public, so that my traducers may 
know that I was true to the flag.” This statement is made by the 
Hon. Charles W. Carrigan, of Pennsylvania, in a communication to 
the Publie Ledger of Philadelphia, under date of January 12th, and 
had never before been published. 
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Waener’s “Ring der Niebelungen,” which those who have heard it 
consider as bordering on the heavy, did not prove ponderous enough on 
the occasion of its recent production in Brussels to repress very decided 
manifestations of international dislike between the French and Germans 
who were in attendance at its performance. Unlike the occasion in the 
same capital of which Byron sings, when, under the spell of music, 


‘Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell,”’ 


Gaul glared on Teuton, and Teuton glowered at Gaul, till from looks 
they came, not, indeed, to blows, but to a lively interchange of epithets 
and gibes. Thus Belgium, which has so often been the battle-field of 
Europe, became again, in a small way, the theatre of international 
strife, and Wagner’s music, possibly, the prelude of that grander 
diapason of war which in the not remote future shall summon the 


French and Germans to a sterner struggle. 






A RECENT visitor to the studio of John Rogers, the sculptor, to whom 
has been entrusted the execution of the equestrian statue of General 
John F. Reynolds, for the Reynolds’ Memorial Association of Phila- 
delphia, thus describes the work : “ To the casual observer the horse and 
its rider appear to be in an advanced state, but Mr. Rogers says he has 
scarcely made a beginning on them. The size of the work is colossal, 
and stands over twelve feet high. The horse is a model of beauty. All 
that is noble in the form of that animal is embodied in the plaster, the 
idea being to show a spirited horse as he would be likely to appear 
when startled by the booming of cannon and the excitement of ex- 
pected conflict with the enemy. The general rests gracefully in his 
saddle, accoutered in the habiliments of war, his head erect, with face 
turned to the right, his right arm uplifted and index finger pointing, 
as if to emphasize some command. The features show the fire of 
earnest determination and eagerness for the fray, and the horse, sym- 
pathizing with the wishes of his master, has every muscle strained and 
is in readiness for aught that shall be required of him. Mr. Rogers 
has departed from the rule many sculptors seem to have adopted of 
depicting the horse partially or wholly at rest, as, for instance, that 
upon which Washington sits in Fourteenth Street, New York, and has 
succeeded in creating an animal which is to all intents and purposes, 
and so far as moulders’ implements, guided by the hand of art, can 
make it, alive. He has also produced from photographs a representa- 
tion of the face of the deceased general which will unhesitatingly be 
recognized. Like all the works Mr. Rogers has executed, this is a 
study of itself,—-a speaking likeness of the man, recalling vividly the 
historic field of Gettysburg, whereon General Reynolds gave up his 
life.” 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


THERE will shortly-issue from the press of the well-known subscription-book 
publishing house of J. C. McCurdy & Co., of Philadelphia, a book written by Medi- 
cal-Director E. Shippen, U.S.N., entitled ‘The Great Naval Events of History.” 
Both for professional and lay readers this book will be a notable contribution to the 
literature of the day. With the majority of people the great battles of antiquity 
are little more than names, which stand as synonyms for patriotism, valor, and all 
heroic virtues, but of the details of which they know very little. And yet great 
battles are the turning-points of history, and except one has a realizing sense of 
their causes, character, and results he can at best know history but imperfectly. 
Dr. Shippen’s agreeable style as a writer is well known to the readers of THE 
UNITED SERVICE, and his life-long devotion to the sea, his scholarly attainments in 
all that belongs to it of history and science, and his familiarity with naval warfare 
acquired in actual service combine to pre-eminently fit him for the successful execu- 
tion of the task he has essayed in this forthcoming volume. It embraces all the 
most noteworthy naval events from Salamis to Alexandria, and while not prima- 
rily intended for professional readers, being written in a popular, untechnical style, 
it will none the less be a most welcome addition to the library of every naval and 
military man. 


From a book published by Dodd, Mead & Co., of New York, entitled ‘ Tunis : 
The Land and the People,” written by the Chevalier de Hesse-Wartegg, we take 
the following paragraphs respecting the Tunisian army, which fairly illustrate the 
lively and entertaining style that characterizes the whole book : 

“ My first acquaintance with their heroes I made immediately after my landing 
in Goletta, the harbor of Tunis. There stood a Tunisian guard before a sentry- 
box. His dress consisted of a black jacket with red braid, black trousers reaching 
to the middle of the calf, a red fez with a brass shield, and (probably) a shirt. He 
wore yellow kid slippers, and by his side, in a leather sheath, dangled a sabre 
which had no point, and his gun, leaning against the sentry-box, exhibited a rusty 
percussion lock. The man himself had a stocking in his hand, which he was 
knitting. An officer passed him, when he put aside his stocking, took up his gun, 
and presented arms, after which he put it in the corner again, from which proceed- 
ing I concluded that the feminine occupation of knitting is allowed him also when 
on duty. Before the War and Marine Ministries the sentries idled about in the 
same way, and even in the capital, before the palace of the Bey, the sentries were 
knitting stockings. The best of it was that not a single soldier wore stockings. 

* x * * * # ” ~ * 

“ About the organization of the army little is known. The Almanach de Gotha 
gives us seven regiments of infantry, four of artillery, and a division of cavalry, 
with a total strength of twenty thousand men According to the information, how- 
ever, which I got from the Ministry of War in Tunis, there are only five regiments 
of infantry and one of artillery. Thecavalry is only to be found on paper. In 
reality it consists of a few colonels and twenty men without horses. The real total 
number of troops—comprising the whole army—is about two or three thousand 
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men, of whom one thousand are garrisoned in the capital and the rest in the 
province. 

‘“On the ministerial lists I only found the officers mentioned, while the total 
strength of the troops was utterly unknown to them. For this army there are 
about one hundred generals and one thousand officers of all degrees, from a lieu- 
tenant of fourteen years (Molass) up to a colonel, who, as a rule, served the Bey 
formerly as pages, and did all sorts of services for him, of which the details cannot 
be recorded here, but for which they got promoted without ever having seen a gun 
ordrum. There is no military school, unless the harem beconsidered as such. Of 
the officers emerging therefrom, some remain in the household of the Bey, others 
are employed in the ministries, and the greatest number are put into the army in- 
vested with the same rank to their last day, promotion being very rare. 

‘The pay of this valiant army is equivalent to its services ; that is to say, a 
little more than nothing. ll officers as well as the rank and file receive from the 
government board and lodging, and are also clothed, and receive besides a nominal 
pay, which would be sufficient for the modest wants of Orientals if they really got 
their pay, their board, and their clothes. The proper accounts are handed in, no 
doubt, but the money goes through the hands of so many generals, colonels, and 
captains, that of the pay nothing remains, of the clothing only rags, and of their 
board bread and bad oil.”’ 


‘““ UNIFORM OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED Srares, 1882, prepared under in- 
structions of the quartermaster-general.’””’ Thomas Hunter, Philadelphia. The 
above work consists of ten plates in nine colors, giving forty figures of the various 
grades of officers and enlisted men, together with ten engraved plates of the smaller 
articles of uniform in detail, an engraved title-page, and printed description from 
the Army Regulations now in force governing the uniform and dress. 

The first colored plate represents Generals Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, and 
Howard in their respective full-dress uniform. 

Published by authority of the United States government. 

A limited number of this work for sale by the publisher (or by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia, special agents) at $4.00 per copy, sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


THE Magazine of American History for February (A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y.), 
though not a ‘‘ Washington Number,’’ has considerable matter of a timely char- 
acter. The opening article, however, is an able discussion of the vexed question of 
the Naming of Rhode Island, by that distinguished historical geographer, the late 
Dr. J. G. Kohl, of Bremen, Germany. This article is of national interest; being 
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fullowed by a sketch of Lieutenant-Colonel William Washington, a sort of ‘“ Light- 
Horse Harry,” who figured so prominently in the Revolution. The sesqui-centen- 
nial of the founding of Georgia, February, 1738, has called forth two seasonable 
and interesting articles, one being on ‘‘ The Mystery of Oglethorpe’s Birthday,” by 
Mr. Bogart, the librarian of the Georgia Historical Society. There is also a short 
but exceedingly interesting review of Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft’s new volume on 
the ‘‘ History of Central America.” Then follow some original letters by George 
Washington, the collection being entitled ‘‘ Washington as a Farmer.’ These are 
deeply interesting, having been written while he was President, and being addressed 
to his overseer at Mount.Vernon. They throw a great deal of fresh light upon the 
character of Washington. We also find a reprint of Rich’s rare tract, ‘‘ News from 
Virginia,’’ published in 1609, of which only one copy of the original is known, and 
which is of special interest not only to students of American history, but to Shake- 
spearian collectors. Notes, Queries, and Replies, with society proceedings and liter- 
ary notices, add the usual quota of interest, and will be read with avidity. The 
frontispiece of this number is a steel portrait of George Washington, engraved by 
Hall, after a rare painting by Sharpless. Among other illustrations will be found 
portraits of Francis I. and his mother Louise; the Cowpens medal presented to 
William Washington; a portrait of Oglethorpe, founder of Georgia, in armor, and 
another of him as he appeared in old age, attending the sale of Johnson’s library. 
There is also the Tillotson-Oglethorpe medal, and a representation of the fragments 
of the seal attached to the-Trelawney patent, which seems to upset previous notions 
respecting the seal of the Plymouth Company. 





